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Topay the peace of autumn pervades the world. 

The thin thread of the river flows without 
song, leaving no mark on its sandy banks. . . . In 
the stillness I hear in every blade of grass, in every 
speck of dust, in every part of my own body, in the 
visible and invisible worlds, in the planets, the sun, 
and the stars, the joyous dance of the atoms through 
endless time—the myriad murmuring waves of rhythm 


surrounding Thy throne. 


—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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This Month’s Cover 


UR cover picture this month is that of a war memorial 

which, although it honors veterans of the World War, 
glorifies not war but peace. The statue, erected at Orange, 
Massachusetts, portrays not a soldier in dashing uniform, 
but a thoughtful, returned veteran talking with a typical 
American schoolboy. Perhaps the soldier is telling the 
lad some of the horrors of modern warfare, of his com- 
rades who have been left buried on the battlefield, or of 
many mpre who have returned broken in body and shat- 
tered in mind. He may be describing the idealism which 
prompted young men and women in many countries to 
enlist in a cause which they believed was bigger than 
themselves, and how they had been driven to disillusion- 
ment and despair as they realized how futile, how un- 
intelligent, how unchristian it all was. 

The boy listens intently, but he does not look into the 
face of the soldier. He looks past it and beyond, as though 
at a vision of the future. Perhaps he is thinking of what 
he hopes to be; whatever his particular work, he is de- 
ciding that he will do everything in his power to make a 
warless world. His right hand is clenched tightly as 
though he were even now consecrating his life to some- 
thing higher, finer, and more useful than the life of a 
soldier with an aim to kill and a destiny to be killed. 

All who look at this memorial must surely pause to 
think of its meaning and the great hope inscribed in large 
letters on the bronze plate—“It Shall Not Be Again.” 


Can We Have a Patriotic Celebration 
of Armistice Day? 


E are about to celebrate Armistice Day while the 

world is holding its breath lest another terrible con- 
flict overtake it. What is going to be the nature of this 
celebration in your community? Is it going to be the 
usual parade misrepresenting war as a thrilling spectacle 
of marching men, snappy uniforms, colorful flags, stirring 
music, prancing horses, cheering crowds; the usual 
speeches filled with trite phrases about preparedness and 
national defense and the like; the usual comfortless hon- 
ors accorded to gold-star mothers? Or is it going to 
be an occasion of serious contemplation of the awful costs 
of war and its aftermath, of honest recognition of its 
terrible futility, of sincere tribute to those who have 
suffered the agony of the battlefield or the heart-rending 
suspense of waiting to hear reports of casualties from the 
battlefield, and of solemn decision that it must not be 
again? 

The choice of the type of observance of Armistice Day 
for the communities of America is not a trivial one. If 
the anniversary of peace is to be celebrated by a glori- 
fication of war, if a national holiday is to be used for 
militaristic propaganda at a time when there is the smell 
of war in the air, the results may be disastrous. Those 

who were swept off their feet, who became bereft of all 
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reason in the face of the hysteria of the World War know 
how easy it is for racial and national prejudices to burst 
into violence under such circumstances. They know, too, 
how humiliating it may become after the storm is over to 
remember the stupidity, the cruelty, the ugliness of their 
actions. 

The celebration of Armistice Day that is truly worthy 
of the day it commemorates is a celebration which will 
help to make impossible a repetition of the torture en- 
dured by those who fought in the last war by adding to 
the only adequate national defense which has yet been 
devised—goodwill among the nations of the world. A 
program for Armistice Day should recognize generously 
and sincerely the contribution made by all races and na- 
tions to the development of America, should provide 
evidence of the friendly spirit and intentions of the Amer- 
ican people toward all other peoples, not merely through 
words but through definite plans in the community for 
inter-racial and international activities looking toward bet- 
ter understanding and larger cooperation, should afford 
to the children and young people of the community an 
opportunity for experiencing a thrill of pride in their 
country through sharing in activities looking toward the 
highest welfare of all nations—any program worthy of 
being called patriotic should include such elements as 
these. 


Anniversary of the English bible 


OUR hundred years ago this fall the first copies of 

the printed Bible in the English language appeared. So 
accustomed are we to free access to the charming stories, 
the masterful biographies, the inspiring records of man’s 
fellowship with God, the uplifting devotional passages, 
the simple dignity and grandeur of the account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, that it is difficult. for us to realize 
the suffering, struggle, and fearless determination which 
preceded the publication of the Scriptures in the language 
of the people. 

The National Commemoration Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society is doing the churches, and especially the 
children and young people of the English speaking 
peoples, a great service in stimulating interest in the story 
of the English Bible through the far-reaching plans that 
have been made for the celebration of this four hundredth 
anniversary. However, the commemoration will have 
failed in realizing its largest possibilities if the major 
emphasis in our churches and church schools is placed 
upon the historical development of the English Bible. 

The real purpose will have been realized only when the 
commemoration services result in a deep personal appre- 
ciation of the message of the Bible for the guidance of 
present experience. Toward the realization of this pur- 
pose the Committee has made available a body of unusual- 
ly fine material. Special suggestions have been prepared 
in cooperation with the International Council Staff for the 
commemoration in church schools and young people’s 
societies. Eleven pieces of material are available from the 
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National Commemoration Committee, Box 36, Station D, 
New York City. These include a group of pamphlets con- 
taining source materials for teachers and speakers, leaflets 
for widespread distribution, a pageant, a drama, and a 
very fine collection of facsimile pages of original early 
printings of the English Bible. 


If War Comes 


N these days of the Italian-Ethiopian controversy we are 
all conscious of the tragedies of war. Any of us who 
are not blind recognize that the time may come within 
the lifetime of this generation when the United States 
again will be embroiled in an international conflict. Such 
eventuality may not be inevitable, but neither is it im- 
possible. 

If the United States does again engage in international 
war, what will Christian education have done in advance 
to prevent that war? , 

In asking this question there is a full recognition that 
stopping war is not an easy task. The forces which bring 
war to pass are complicated, far-reaching, and deeply 
imbedded in the fabric of modern society. These forces 
are exceedingly difficult to understand, not to say con- 
trol. When viewed with a realistic eye, they are awful. 
At the same time, if we believe in Christian education at 
all, we must believe that it can exert an influence against 
slaughter in international conflict, and in favor of peace- 
ful settlement of all disputes. 

But what can Christian education do? Numerous sue- 
gestions are contained in pamphlets and lesson materials 
issued by denominational boards. A few suggestions are 
summarized here. 

First, Christian education can teach the facts regarding 
the causes of war, so far as those causes can be known. 
Pupils can be led to understand that war is not the result 
merely of the cold-blooded invasion of one country by 
another, but that there are social and economic and his- 
torical circumstances which give rise to war-like attitudes 
between nations. They can be helped to discover that 
some of the histories of our own past wars have not given 
all pertinent information. 


CONFESS unto thee, O God, my dull absorp- 
tion in the Surface of Things. 
I have been thrilled by Appearances, elated by 


Noise, awed by mere Power. 


Too long I have been dead to Meanings, blind to 
Purpose, deaf to the myriad voices that speak in 
the Souls of Men. 

For these sins of shortened insight I bring unto 
Thee now my word of humble contrition. 

Quicken my mind to the deeper significance of 
the day’s news. 

Stab my dull spirit with an enlivened under- 
standing of a child’s fears. 
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Second, pupils can be taught the facts regarding war 
itself. Too many persons tend to feel as did the adolescent 
girl who, when watching a military parade on Michigan 
Boulevard in Chicago, was overheard to remark, “Well, 
I suppose war is terrible, but isn’t it thrilling?” War 
ought to be seen in very close, personal terms. The per- 
son who thinks war might be thrilling should be led to 
view himself doing to some of his close acquaintances 
what he would have to do to his enemies in the case of war. 

Third, pupils can be taught the facts regarding the re- 
sults of war. War not only causes death and hunger; it 
causes hatred and bitterness, and develops an undying 
spirit of revenge. These qualities are scarcely Christian. 

Fourth, pupils can be guided in studying the question 
of the attitude which a thorough-going Christian ought to 
take toward war. This is a very controversial issue, but 
it is none the less important because it is controversial. 
The method of making this study should not be that of 
finding some single verse of Scripture to quoteesin sup- 
port of some specific point of view. Rather, the whole 
attitude of Jesus toward his fellowmen should be taken as 
a background, and then the various possible attitudes to- 
ward war may be considered and the reasons in favor of 
each discovered. The highest values of life should be the 
criteria in judging war. The good teacher will not under- 
take to force a conclusion, whatever his own point of view 
may be, but will try to stimulate thinking on the basis 
of the highest ideals. 

Fifth, Christian education can lead in the study of 
Christian patriotism. We all recognize that the tendencies 
of modern life are toward a narrow nationalism. We 
realize that nationalism is the real religion of many per- 
sons, rather than Christianity. We need to find out what 
it means to be a Christian patriot, loyal to Christian ideals, 
and loyal to our country. 

If war comes, what will Christian education have done 
to stop it? 

If in times of crises, when powerful pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the leaders of our country to lead 
us in the direction of war, will Christian education have 
developed a substantial and determined support for the 
hghest Christian ideals in international relationships? 


Lord, Give Me Insight into Life 


A CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Show me in clear outlines the measured meaning 
of a man’s grief. 

Open my eyes to the sweep of a youth’s dream. 

Enable me to understand my friend’s silence. 

Grant me a patient comprehension of the prej- 
udices of people. 

Empower me in my admiration of life’s nameless 
acts of heroism and of faith. 


For I am a teacher of life, O God, and my cry is, 
How can I teach what I have not seen? 
Thus, I crave Insight into Life. 


—P.R.H. 
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My Fuchsia Blossom 


The Third of a Series of Articles by Religious Leaders 
on Their Personal Spiritual Development - 


N HIS Finding the Trail of Life, Rufus Jones remem- 
| bers the visit he paid as a small boy to a neighbor’s 

house while the family was gone. In a window he 
found a beautiful fuchsia plant in bloom. The gorgeous 
red flowers fascinated him. Experimentally he pulled off 
one and laid it in the palm of his hand. Another followed, 
and another, and soon he had both hands cupped around 
a glittering heap of red beauty. Now, however, that he 
had them, he did not know why he had done it—or what 
to do with them! So he took them outside and stuffed 
them into the cracks of the wooden stairs. He had a dim 
idea he should not be caught with those flowers in his 
possession. 

The woman of the house arrived about this time but 
did not notice him. However, as soon as she went into the 
house and saw what had happened she hunted him up, 
and Dr. Jones records ruefully his feelings when she told 
him what she thought of a visitor like that! But, strangely 
enough, says Dr. Jones, the woman’s pronounced opinion 
of him coincided exactly with the unpronounced opinion 
he had held of himself for some time. And as the years 
passed he came to realize that those red fuchsia blossoms 
had somehow symbolized to his boyhood heart the ideal 
of the man he wanted to be. 

Rufus Jones is a Quaker and a mystic. I am not a 
Quaker, but perhaps I am a mystic. I have wanted a 
fuchsia blossom too, a symbol of what I have always 
wanted to be. I have found it in God—and always just a 
little beyond my taking. That is because he is God and I 
am only an image of him, not his reality. Under cover 
of anonymity I can be quite frank. My first realization 
of God is still very vivid to me, though queerly enough 
seemingly independent of all previous teaching. 

My religious education had run the formal gamut of 
catechism, Bible study, picturization, and church attend- 
ance. My childhood God was the God of the Seeing Eye 
and the Iron Hand. He and his dread Recording Angel 
were the ever-present nemesis of life. He was a stern 
royalty enthroned in a far-away place but able to cover 
time and space in a single bound. His voice was thunder 
and his mien was grim. His book, the Bible, had an un- 
earthly magic to it. Some of our neighbors used to place 
theirs against the front door at nights to ward off evil. 
And we children often indulged surreptitiously in the 
thrill of telling fortunes with it, with the aid of a stout 
rubber band! 

But this sort of thing brought no satisfaction and very 
little motivation. In my middle teens, however, there came 
a day when, moving about my room inconsequentially, I 
suddenly crooked my arm against the wall, leaned my 
face against it, and knew quite clearly that the Lord had 
made an unexpected triumphal entry into my life. It was 
just like that—strangely beautiful, leaving me filled with 
awe and wonder and altogether glad. That new God 
had nothing in common with the stern deity of early 
teaching. This one brought peace, not fear. He was my 
fuchsia blossom—and | did not need to hide it! 


The details of that holy moment have receded far but 
the memory of it is still fresh and fragrant—and power- 
ful. It did not make me a saint. I am far from fit for 
canonization even now. My spiritual landscape is broken 
and shadowed. It has peaks and valleys. It is filled with 
battle fields that memorialize many defeats and some vic- 
tories. But the Trail winds through it all—and always. 
He never moves completely out of sight. 

This sounds very ephemeral, I know, to you who read 
it, but you see I confessed to being a mystic right at the 
start. Still, you must not think that He is not real to me. 
Quite real, more so perhaps than to many who seek Him 
in the laboratory and prove Him to their satisfaction by 
the chemical precipitates of science. He is to me an Emo- 
tion—yes, I am happy to admit that. He is the finest emo- 
tion, the most beautiful Fire that has ever burnt in my 
soul. But He is more than an emotion. Through all the 
years—and they are now many—He has been the great 
motivation; creating thought, directing it; creating atti- 
tudes, holding them; impelling action, blessing it. 

And I know that I must keep the Fire burning always 
or I lose not only my sense of His presence but whatever 
effectiveness | may have in my life work. He is essential 
to my well being and to my usefulness. 

In the following paragraphs I am recording my most 
satisfying ways of spiritual culture—of keeping the fire 
burning. By way of negation, let me first confess my 
spiritual imperviousness to some elements of common 
public worship—such as professional pulpit prayer and 
most sermons. Not even the “Scripture reading” as gen- 
erally performed in public thrills me. If this is sinful, 
then record me as a great, and unrepentant, sinner. Still, 
I love the public worship service. It is food for my soul 
and my spirit does find fuel there. 

My spiritual culture is mainly threefold. 


1. Contemplation. There is no scheduled regularity 
about it. I have discovered that routine worship tends to 
coolness—for me. Silence in beautiful places anywhere— 
and at any time—speaks to me of God. The great outdoors 
holds unending lure. I love to mush through the dry 
leaves in the fall; to walk alone through the breath-taking 
glory of the flaming maples; to find and follow the 
crooked trails in the hills. In all of these my God is sure 
to be. He is in the high stars too, and in the play of sun- 
set and moonlight on smooth water. 

For this same reason, I suppose, I love a beautiful 
church auditorium for worship—and a service that has 
room for silences. Something within me shrieks rebellious- 
ly at clatter and tawdriness and dirt in a boxy room called 
“church.” I love the great cathedrals that in the very 
majesty of their architecture tell me the story of God. To 
me he comes in silence and beauty. William Stidger says, 
“Silence is the soul of prayer.” For me, he is right. 

2. Music. My voice cannot sing, but my soul can. 
That is why, perhaps, a great organ can “lift me to the 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Religion and International Peace — 


By ALBERT W. PALMER* 


illtimed naval maneuvers in the far Pacific were 

arousing the apprehensions of Japan and adding 
strength to the propaganda of her militarists, a very un- 
usual procession, all the marchers in which carried 
branches of cherry blossoms, wound its way along the 
near north side of Chicago. It moved down a side street, 
being forbidden Michigan Boulevard by the police, and 
finally ended at a street corner within sight of the Japanese 
consulate which is located high up in a nearby skyscraper. 
Two members then went on to present the consul with a 
branch of cherry blossoms and a brief address assuring the 
Japanese people that by these “peace maneuvers” they 
sought to make plain that, whatever gestures armies and 
navies might be making, the people of America have only 
friendship in their hearts for the people of Japan. Now 
the most significant thing about this cherry-blossom parade 
was that it began at a church and represented a group of 
ardent Christians, mostly young, from many denomina- 
tions. May it not well symbolize for us the hope for in- 
ternational peace which lies in an awakened church and 
a sensitized Christian conscience against war? 

After all, there seem to be three ways by which the 
human race can struggle on toward peace. We can fight 
for it! We can organize for it! We can pray for it! The 
first of these methods has been tried and found utterly # 
futile and illusive. War, as the Greeks discovered long 
ago, never in itself brings peace—it only sows the dragon’s 
teeth of future wars. The second method of obtaining 
peace, by organizing for it, was tried at the close of the 
World War by the formation of the League of Nations 
and the World Court and by signing the Locarno treaties 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy and promising to seek the 
settlement of international disputes only by pacific means. 
This second method seems now to be trembling on the 
brink of failure. Evidently, it alone cannot insure peace 
throughout the world. 

Personally, I am convinced that everything now depends 
upon reinforcing it by the third method of attaining peace: 
namely, by praying for it! When I say “pray for peace” 
I mean something far deeper than just “saying prayers,” 
about peace. Real prayer involves a mental attitude of 
tremendous earnestness and sincerity. Before people can 
pray for anything creatively and with transforming 
spiritual power they must have a changed mind and an 
emotional intensity of which spoken prayer is only the 
inevitable and supreme expression. Such prayer is sacra- 
mental in character, the outward and visible expression 
of an inward and spiritual grace—the grace of a profound 
concern for the abolition of war. 

Surely an intelligent and awakened Christian church 
must have such a concern, for war is the supreme prac- 
tical denial of monotheism and the most cynical repudia- 
tion of the ideals and principles of Jesus of which our 
world is capable. War breaks all of the ten command- 
ments, flouts all the beatitudes, and leaves no place for 


AST May, at the tery time when our undiplomatic and 
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any rulership in the hearts of men except the ruthless 
domination of military regimentation. 

Someone has said that when war begins truth is the first 
casualty! Truth is at once sacrificed to military ex- 
pediency. Propaganda rules in place of truth. You can- 
not give a fair picture of the foe, only the most unfavor- 
able facts and fictions concerning him are now permitted. 
If truth is the first casualty, mercy and goodwill are the 
second. You must kill as many of the enemy as possible 
and terrorize the rest—bayonets in their entrails, bullet 
wounds in their faces, heads blown to pieces by high- 
explosion shells, poison gas, disease germs, bombs 
dropped from airplanes, all must be used ruthlessly to 
subdue the foe. Add starvation by blockade for babies 
and old people for full measure! And when the war is 
over you have debts and poverty, depression and unem- 
ployment as the economic penalty! 

Why paint such an unlovely picture of war? Because 
we shall never really pray with passion and intensity for 
its abolition until we see it as it is. Too long we have 
fooled successive generations by dressing it up in brass 
buttons, flags, uniforms, martial music, and the associa- 
tions of glory and of patriotism. Only as we strip it of 
these things and see war in all its naked horror shall we 
pray to be delivered from it. 

For the overcoming of this horror, religion has a great 
commission. That commission inheres in the character 
and message of Jesus. No one can imagine him dressed 
up in uniform and killing his fellow men at the command 
of the Roman government. He renounced the idea of a 
messiahship enforced by even a divine militarism of 
angelic legions and chose to rule by love, right reason, 
and invincible goodwill. “They that take the sword shall — 
perish by the sword,” was his word of wisdom for our age. 


N carrying His spirit out to all the nations of the world 

the church has certain great advantages. For one thing, 
thanks largely to the foreign missionary movement, it is 
itself an international and world-conscious organization. 
No narrow nationalism can characterize a church whose 
missionary labors link it with fellow Christians under 
other flags the world around. The church also has a 
prophetic function which is generally acknowledged. It 
is expected to rebuke wrong and to stand for high ideals. 
And its moral authority is all the greater because it is 
not seeking commercial gain or profit but enly the welfare 
of the world. 

But there are also great obstacles to be surmounted. 
One lies in age-long national suspicions and racial prej- 
udices, and a still greater one in the spirit of imperial- 
istic exploitation by which conquest is justified as securing 
markets and raw materials for industrial expansion and 
new territory for the surplus population of over-crowded 
countries. Another obstacle lies in the fact that all around 
the world children are being educated for war rather than 
peace through history textbooks glorifying war and giving 
a distorted nationalistic interpretation of each nation’s 
own character and record, thus perpetuating age-long 
feuds and racial prejudices. Even high school boys are 
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being regimented in R.O.T.C. units where military officers 
propagandize for war. And high school girls are brought 
into the vicious influence of militaristic propaganda as 
honorary officers and even as members of rifle teams. 


N the face of all obstacles, what can the church do to 
get the whole world praying for peace? We can do at 
least three things. 

First, we can educate! The church can reveal and never 
allow to grow dim the realities and horrors of war, so 
that no flag waving or dress parades will deceive any 
Christian soul. To this it can add positive and constructive 
friendly insights and information about other countries 
and their problems. It can stimulate research into the 
most critical and irritating of these problems and seek 
helpful non-violent solutions to them. It can encourage 
scholarly analysis of all human situations through inter- 
change of students and professors in universities; through 
messengers of religious comradeship like Kagawa, E. 
Stanley Jones, and Sherwood Eddy; and through or- 
ganizations for international understanding like the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 

This educational program will mean extensive pro- 
motion of study groups like the “Peace Marathons” so 
intelligently organized by the Council on the Cause and 
Cure of War and wide use of the peace material of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the League of Nations, the 
International Council, and the various peace organiza- 
tions. 

Beneath all this, the church must lay a foundation of 
personally peaceful attitudes by exalting the sacredness 
of truth, the nobility of patience and self-restraint, the 
necessity of understanding and goodwill in all personal 
relationships. Only as we have the spirit and technic of 
peace in our own hearts toward other individuals, can we 
hope to attain peace and goodwill in international rela- 
tions. 

Nor can the church expect to commend peace and world 
unity to the nations except she is also equally concerned 
for peace and cooperation among the various religious 
bodies of the world and especially among the rival sects 
of the Christian church. Who are we to proclaim peace to 
the nations until we have learned to love one another and 
to cooperate in our own field of religious organization? 

Second, we can agitate! Someone must stand on guard 
against the insidious encroachments of militarism and in- 
sist on our traditional American freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assemblage, and of petition. Often the church 
can serve most effectively by providing a free and open 
forum for the discussion of world-wide issues. It must 
renounce war and, taking its stand on the Kellogg Pact, 
insist that, so far as it is concerned, the settlement of 
international disputes shall be sought only by pacific 
means and never by armed violence or the threat of war. 

The church, therefore, will protest against all gestures 
of military bluster and seek to replace them by gestures 
of friendly understanding and permanent goodwill. How 
to dramatize this attitude in all situations of international 
tension should be the special concern of a commission 
representing all denominations and capable of casting a 
mighty influence for peaceful solutions on all occasions. 

Such a plebiscite of the membership of the churches as 
the Congregational-Christian group is taking this Armis- 
tice Day holds much of value. It challenges the individ- 
ual church member to think through his personal atti- 
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tude toward war, and the results, if such a poll could be 
taken in all denominations, might be a mighty reinforce- 
ment to peaceful governmental policies and attitudes. 

Could not the church make a definite and tremendous 
stroke for peace by widespread promotion of such a 
Christian stand on war as the following? “Reserving the 
right, in case of actual invasion, of defending my country 
by such means as seem to me effective and in accordance 
with my conscience, I solemnly pledge myself never to 
invade any other country. [ will never cross my national 
boundary line to kill or destroy in any other homeland 
nor will I support my government in doing so.” Why 
should any Christian hesitate to sign such a pledge? How 
can a Christian tolerate the thought of invading another 
country? And yet how could war be prosecuted without 
invasion? Think how governments would change their 
policies if they knew in advance that all Christians took 
this position and thereby, in effect, personally signed the 
Kellogg Pact. 

And, finally, we can pray! If we are aroused to what 
war really means and the urgency of uniting the world for 
peace, we cannot help but pray. The task is too tre- 
mendous for us unless we lay hold of super-human re- 
sources. We believe those resources are in God. He is 
the supreme motive power behind all growth and progress 
to higher things. Daily prayer by Christians the world 
around, a great concert of prayer on Armistice Day and 
Memorial Day and especially on Christmas, with appro- 
priate litanies of repentance for our lack of human broth- 
erhood, professions of world unity and interdependence, 
intercessions for international forgiveness, cooperation, 
and understanding—these are ways in which a truly 
Christian concern for world peace might express itself. 
And, until we do pray for peace with passionate longing 
and personal consecration to live as we pray, have we any 
right to hope that peace will come? 


My Fuchsia Blossom 
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skies.” Let me sit in silence while up in the console some 
master fingers weave the rapture of music and spin the 
melodies of heaven into a magic curtain that at the same 
time shuts me from the “world” and unveils my God to 
me. It need not be an organ—a good choir will do as 
well, or a fine violin. But it must not be amateurish. It 
takes great music to bring a great God near. 

3. Prayer. Stidger’s definition does not cover all I 
want that word to mean. I have spoken of the futility of 
public prayer—for me. I am a votary in more than 
silence. God is my friend, I can walk and talk with him. 
Personally I never hesitate to “take” anything to him in 
prayer. Nothing can be too trivial in our companionship. 
He has never failed me on our Emmaus trails—not once. 
The experiences of answered prayer in my life are the 
choicest souvenirs of my faith. Some tell me we must 
not bother God with little things, but I do—and I think 
God likes it. Great crises, great needs, great catastrophes 
are few in life; but little things, like some great trains, 
“run daily.” My God is with me daily. He is not my 
resource Leader for life’s puzzled hours merely. He is 
my daily Companion and Friend as in Jesus Christ he was 
to the fishermen of Galilee. 

I find informal living with God my most satisfying re- 
ligious experience—and my greatest spiritual culture. 
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Christian Character for 


Modern China 


By Maset Now tin 


Associate Secretary, National Committee for Christian Religious Education in China 


together one day of the International Missionary 

Conference with a sense of great conviction. Said 
one of the delegates, “Those words agreed upon yesterday 
in regard to the Christian message keep ringing in my 
ears: ‘We believe in a Christlike world. We know noth- 
ing better; we can be content with nothing less. . . . We 
desire a world in which Christ will not be crucified but 
where His spirit shall reign.’ How can we make our 
China a part of such a world?” 

Dr. Ch’eng replied, “For one thing, we must realize 
that this cannot be achieved in a day. It will take not 
only our efforts and those of our children, but also those 
of our children’s children to build such a Christlike world. 
It will require generations of Chinese children who are 
aware of and equal to the task of really working together 
with God.” 

“If Confucius were here,” said Miss Tseng, “I suppose 
he would give us his time-honored maxim, “Before under- 
taking a task a workman must sharpen his tools.’ Where 
have we ‘tools’ available to use in bringing up children 


r JHE Chinese delegation at Jerusalem in 1928 met 


with the Christian attitudes and habits demanded by 


present-day China?” 

“We have neither suitable religious education books for 
the children nor for training the teachers of the children, 
but I believe that God means that we should have,” re- 
joined Miss Ting. “Let us ask for the allocation of a 
missionary and Chinese staff, as well as for provision of 
budget to produce what is needed. We must go deeper 
than the present Sunday school lessons that are a trans- 
lation of what was written to meet the needs of Western 
children. We must have material that has grown out of 
Chinese conditions and that is expressed in Chinese thought 
forms—material that is as much at home to Chinese life 
as are rice bowls and chopsticks. Then will our Chinese 


children have the help they need in learning to love and 
serve and worship their Heavenly Father in their way.” 

Upon their return to China, the delegation persuaded 
the China Christian Educational Association to be respon- 
sible for the construction of this religious education ma- 
terial for children. Of the seventeen denominations co- 
operating in the Association, the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
sponded to the request to allocate a missionary and pro- 
vide a budget of $400 per year. It is significant that 
this has been financed as a project in world evangelism 
by the business and professional women’s section of the 
Missionary Society. 

In December, 1929, I returned to China as a member 
of the staff of the Educational Association, assigned to 
this task. My residence has been not at the Shanghai 
headquarters of the Association, but in the little city of 
Changli, North China, where, in the yard adjoining mine, 
more than two hundred mission school children furnish a 
lively laboratory. In the surrounding rural territory, ex- 
periments can be tried on the good-natured folk of one 
hundred churches and forty-five primary schools before 
results are sent out to other parts of the country. What 
had previously been an informal group of friends in differ- 
ent denominations who were working on children’s ma- 
terial has now become an Interdenominational Committee 
of representatives of Episcopal, London Mission, Presby- 


terian, American Board (Congregational), and Methodist - 


missions. The combination of men and women, of Chinese, 
British, and American nationalities, planning and counsel- 
ing together on the lesson material has proved to be a very 
happy one. We are often reminded of the Chinese proverb 
which affirms that: 
“If three hearts to one purpose hold, 
Even yellow earth will turn to gold.” 
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How should one go about it to con- 
struct material that will help to build 
Christian character in the children of 
this ancient land which has been 
pickled in antiquity, but which is now 
being flooded with everything new 
from Western movies to Communism 
and modern industrialism? A com- 
plete answer to this question has not 
been found up to date, though progress 
is being made along the following 
lines: 

l. A study of the characteristics 
and needs of Chinese children of differ- 
ent ages is being carried on. The lack 
of scientific data of this kind is so 
overwhelming that even our small be- 
ginning has been helpful. A study of 
seven hundred fifth and sixth grade 
children brought some answers which 
were true of child life the world over. 

In answer to the question, “For what 
do your parents reprove you most 
often?” frequent replies were: failure 
in school work, disobedience, care- 
lessness, quarrelling, doing wrong, 
spending too much money, not keep- 
ing clean, playing ball. 

Most frequent replies in regard to 
why the teacher reproved them were: 
Failure in school work, breaking 
school rules, carelessness, quarrelling, 
disobedience, mischievousness. (What 
a bond of sympathy children on both 
sides of the Pacific Ocean can have in 
the matter of scoldings!) 

The answers to the question of fears 
were eloquent testimonies to the home 
training, physical make-up, educa- 
tional objectives, social environment, 
and religious training of the boys and 
girls. The “fears” they spoke of most 
often were: failure to pass in school 
work, bandits and thieves, evil spirits, 
“that China will be destroyed by for- 
eign nations,” death, wild animals 
(tigers, lions, bears), “that I will not 
get enough to eat.” The many times 
that fear of “evil spirits’ was men- 
tioned, often by children from Chris- 
tian homes, would indicate that it takes 
more than one generation to overcome 
the conditioning of centuries and the 
current beliefs of a non-Christian com- 
munity. The constant possibility of 
being overtaken and harmed by some 
evil spirit breathes in the air. The 
hideous images of these deities in the 
temples, and the offerings every month 
to placate them, make them real in a 
way that no American “ghosts and 
goblins” can be. Buddism as one sees 
it in these fear-ridden children and 
adults seems far from the flowery, 
esoteric philosophy of the books read 


on the subject in comfortable Amer- 
ican libraries! The cold morals of 
Confucianism offer these children 
nothing as vivid as are the forces of 
evil that haunt them. It is nothing 
short of “Good News” to them to learn 
in Christian religious education classes 
that there is a God who can be de- 
pended upon—one whose love is more 
powerful than any other force in the 
world. 

In answer to the question as to 
what they would like to do when they 
grew up, many answers were, “My 
ambition when I grow up is to save 
China.” This showed the opportunity 
to help them understand what their 
share in “saving China” may mean 
now as well as in the future. 

2. Young Chinese “curriculum 
makers” are slowly being developed. 
The lack of Chinese experts in this 
line necessitates beginning with the 
most promising people we can find and 
training them “on the job.” My first 
associates were experienced primary 
school teachers of some creative abil- 
ity, love for children, and a flair for 
writing—regardless of the fact that 
they had only high school education. 
My present associate has had such 
religious education courses as are given 
in Yenching University School of Re- 
ligion. We hope that our Christian 
universities and seminaries may offer 
more courses which will give the tech- 
nical training needed for the construc- 
tion of religious education curricula. 
Some of the institutions are hampered 
by lack of faculty members trained to 
offer such courses. But our hope for 
the future lies in developing a strong, 
alert group of Chinese men and women 
who can utilize the best of China’s 
heritage in moral and ethical teaching 
as they interpret life in the light of the 
fuller revelation of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

My Chinese colleagues do not work 
in a central office, but are to be found 
wherever they have the best chance to 
study and work with children. When 
my associate, Miss Wang Yueh Chen, 
and I were writing the book for ten- 
year-olds on The Greatest Hero (or 
How the Boy Jesus Lived and 
Learned), we moved to a market town 
about the size of Nazareth. Here we 
lived in the same yard with the chil- 
dren for whom the course was writ- 
ten. We lived in a Chinese house of 
the kind everyone else in the town had, 
ate the same kind of food, slept at 
night on a brick bed similar to that 

(Continued on page 43) 
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An Adventure 


An Experiment in the Conquest of Prejudice 


By Ray M. 


“The League of Nations” to meet at my house 

every Thursday night. At least that is what we 
called our young people’s society; and the nationalities 
represented justified the name. 

Try to imagine for the moment that you are sitting by 
my side as a guest at one of those meetings. I should like 
to have you meet some of the young people. Immediately 
on your right is Eddie Radowicki, president of the society. 
Eddie is Polish, though he was born in this country. Next 
to him are the Newton brothers, Robert and Lewis. Rob- 
ert was born in England and his brother here. Frank 
Trieschmann is next. His parents both came from Ger- 
many, one Lutheran, the other Catholic. 

There are girls there, too. The two young ladies over 
on that side of the circle are Julia and Amelia Menuk, 
both born in Russia. The girl beyond Amelia is Jennie 
Jakubisyn, who just recently returned from a visit to her 
native home in Poland. And now may I present two 
charming Danish girls, Esther and Eleanor Hansen? If we 
have time tonight they will sing for us a song they learned 
as children in Denmark. 

There are others still that I want you to meet. The 
dashing young man who brought his accordion is Fiore* 
Bianchi, a true son of Italy, while the sturdy lad with the 
flashing eyes and sparkling wit is Oscar Levett, an ortho- 
dox Jew. The Byrzicki girls are Ukrainian; the Marrinuzzi 
sisters are Italian; Corinne Romberg and Alma Aaronson 
are Swedish; Anabelle Du Plantis is French. 

In comparison with these newer Americans from across 
the ocean, the native Yankees (whom I have not even in- 
troduced) seem to lack glamor. But they lack nothing 
of enthusiasm for this unusual group. It is really their 
story that I want to tell. It was these slow-moving, un- 
imaginative, and self-satisfied New Englanders who, after 
a long process of education, made possible this League 
of Nations. 

Let me tell you about them. 

To do this we must go back five years. At the close 
of one of the meetings, the writer, then only recently come 
to the community, suggested that on his rounds of the 
parish he had met some Italian young people. “Why not 
invite them to the next meeting?” he asked. 

There followed one of those periods of silence, awkward 
and embarrassing, but more expressive than any words. 
Later, when pressed for reasons for declining to include 
these newer Americans in the group, the Yankees only 
replied? “Oh, they wouldn’t be interested.” 

It was the Yankees who were not interested! Anyone 
could see that. But how could their attitude be changed? 
As I thought it over I determined to do two things: First, 
I would apparently forget the whole matter. I reasoned 
that to dwell upon it would make it a conscious prob- 
lem, and hence probably delay the solution. Second, I 
determined to make them acquainted with persons of other 
nations. For this purpose there were available represen- 


Din a recent pastorate, it was the custom for 
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tatives of many nations in the Yale Graduate School only 
a few miles away. 

After a lapse of a few weeks, therefore, one of these 
students addressed the group. I purposely chose a student 
from New Zealand for this first address because he repre- 
sented a religious and cultural background not unlike 
that of the native-born New Englander. He told of the 
differences between New England and New Zealand; but 
by prearranged agreement he emphasized things which 
they have in common in spite of the ten thousand miles 
of ocean that separate them. Also, by previous arrange- 
ment, he prepared the way for other speakers by suggest- 
ing that one might travel anywhere around the world and 
find not only familiar traditions and customs but much 
to appreciate in other peoples. 

The weeks that followed brought other speakers. The 
only difficulties faced were those connected with fur- 
nishing transportation to and from our community, and 
that of persuading busy graduate students to give up their 
time without remuneration. This, however, they were glad 
to do when we told them of the experiment and its 
purpose. 

A great impression was made on the young people by a 
student from China. We were holding our meeting that 
night in one of the finest of the early colonial houses, 


built in 1680, occupied by eight generations of the same — 


family, and completely furnished with early American 
articles. The young people were justly proud of this fine 
old house, and before the meeting showed their guest 
through it. In the forum that followed his address I asked, 
quite innocently, “Do you have anything in China as old 
as this?” 

With a twinkle of amusement, but with utmost courtesy 
and modesty, he said: “Our families in China are very 
old too. H. H. Kung, for example, is the 75th lineal de- 
scendant of Confucius. My own family,” he added simply, 
“have been members of the scholar class for more than 
thirty generations.” 

This reference to a scholar class was a revelation to 
some of the young people. It was the first time some of 
them had realized that all Chinamen are not laundrymen! 

Another speaker who did much to jar them loose from 
their self-satisfaction was a young man from India. An 
ardent nationalist, a sharp critic of England, and a brilliant 
student, he upset more smug ideas in one evening than you 
can well imagine. His grasp of world affairs, his mastery 
of our own language, the impression he made of being 
part of great world movements—these made life in our 
cultured New England seem hopelessly provincial. 

Others followed. South Africa, Germany, Japan, the 
Philippines, Siam, and Canada took their turn; and each 
helped to break down prejudice and to build in its place 
friendship and admiration. And all of this was being 
done, you must remember, without any conscious appli- 
cation to the local situation, and without ever once saying 
that representatives of many of these nations were living 
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The Church and Its Business ea 


Professional Women 


By Mrs. M. N. Encuisu* 


United States leaves her home to work for pay—a 

total of ten million women sixteen years of age and 
over. Whatever may be our attitude concerning women in 
business, industry, and the professions, their influence is 
a force to be reckoned with. These women are, in a unique 
way, molding public opinion. 

Many of these women are members of the Christian 
Church. Some of them are not very active in it. To some, 
“business is business” and it is folly to try to square one’s 
Christian principles with business practice. Some, how- 
ever, are trying to believe that “He who would save his 
life must lose it” and that “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” But often in their business and professional 
life it is difficult to act as it would seem Christian women 
should. These women can and do see the injustices in 
many of our business practices. And often they find 
themselves dazed and bewildered and unable to harmonize 
their Christian ideals with practices which they seem 
forced to adopt. 


Uni morning, one out of every four women in the 


In the face of such a situation many feel helpless and 
cannot maintain respect for their own personal Christian 
profession unless they can do something about it. This 
creates a conflict which is disturbing and, as a result, in- 
terest in their Christian life decreases. Often they can do 
nothing to change the situation. Sometimes they can and 
should. Concerning this, E. Stanley Jones says: “A great 
deal of our spiritual life is like the fire in the grate—too 
much of the heat goes up the chimney and too little goes 
to the social use of warming the people in the room. The 
unrelated power on the part of the Christian ends in ster- 
ility, unless it be the dynamic behind an adequate program 
of reconstruction.” 

We seem to be moving rapidly in new directions, and in 
this period of transition and reconstruction Christian 
business and professional women can and should assume 
responsibility. One of the necessary steps they must take 
to “an adequate program of reconstruction” is to become 
aware of existing unhealthy and sore spots in the world. 

Facts are available through various channels. A recent 
study made under the direction of the Bureau of Research 
of the International Council of Religious Education lists 
one hundred twenty-five different national agencies in the 
United States working for the civic, social, moral, and re- 
ligious education of adults. Only agencies chartered by 
the national government or agencies having programs that 
are nation-wide in scope are included. In addition to these, 
there are the denominational agencies and peace agencies 
generally. Business women have the opportunity to be- 
come aware, and thousands are taking the opportunity. 

But awareness is not enough. From somewhere must 
come the vision of a better world and a determination to 
make it a reality. Jesus said, “I am come that they might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” Is this to be 


*Evanston, Illinois, National Executive of the Wesleyan Service Guild, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 


interpreted to mean an ideal state never to be realized, 
or rather that it is possible to plan the affairs of the world 
so that men, women, and children everywhere will have a 
chance at an abundant life if they want it? 

“Just what would it mean to have the Spirit of the Lord 
upon us as the dynamic behind the movement for recon- 
struction?” asks E. Stanley Jones. “The character of 
Christ unlocks for us the secret of the character of God, 
and lets us see what God is like in the only place where 
we could understand it, namely, in the stream of human 
history.” 

Most Christians need guidance in growing and func- 
tioning as Christians in home, place of business, com- 
munity, and in national and international relationships. 
The Christian Church can, and in many instances does, 
provide this guidance. It provides opportunities for re- 
ceiving information, for discussion, and for action. But 
often these opportunities for women are offered during 
the day when employed women cannot be present. While 
most churches do not have a national organization for 
business and professional women, many churches have 
recognized the need and have cooperated in planning 
for evening meetings. Their programs include missionary, 
educational, Christian citizenship, literary, social, and 
other emphases. 

One denomination provides a national organization for 
business and professional women. Its program is carried 
on through four departments of work: Spiritual, World 
Service, Christian Citizenship, and Social and Recreation- 
al. Over one hundred different occupations are repre- 
sented in its membership and the per capita giving through 
this one organization for the past year to Christian mis- 
sions was five dollars and seventy-four cents. 

The question is sometimes asked, ““Why should there be 
a separate program for employed women in the church?” 
Theoretically it might not seem either necessary or de- 
sirable, but practically it meets a need. While fundamen- 
tally the major interests of the home woman and the busi- 
ness and professional woman are the same, they are differ- 
ent in expression and seem to require a different approach. 
We are in a period where emphasis is being laid upon 
the unification of the program of the church. This has 
resulted in the unifying or merging of women’s work of 
the church into associations, federations, unions, and 
guilds. In the effort to eliminate organization and unify 
the approach, it must not be forgotten that there is still a 
group consciousness from the standpoint of age, sex, and 
work, which must be considered. 

Whether a separate organization is arranged, the Christ- 
ian business and professional woman should be given a 
more important place in the councils of the church. She 
has ability, understanding, intelligence, and experience 
to share. The church greatly needs these. If she is a 
member of the Christian Church, she is interpreting it to 
associates in industry, business, and professional life. How 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Missions in a Church School Program 


By Atma Patmer McKiBBen* 


HIS article is designed to tell 

how one large church has at- Qoath 
tempted to meet the problem of September 30. 
correlating the missionary training and 
activities of the children with the 
church school program. It should be 
said at the beginning that the tempta- 
tion, when writing up a local experi- 
ment, is to make it more ideal than it 
actually is. In order to avoid this difficulty, we are going 
to make this a very personal and frank discussion of what 
actually happened and then take the liberty of evaluating 


our own program. 


ian education. 
and 
greatly missed 


HistoricaL APPROACH 


A number of years ago this church had active and 
thriving missionary organizations of children and young 
people under the supervision of the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies. These groups had no definite 
relationship with the work of the church school. The 
leaders in the church school were impressed with the fact 
that missions should be more closely associated in the 
thinking and activity of the children with their total 
religious training. The result was that after some time 
the separate children’s organizations were eliminated and 
the church school assumed entire responsibility for the 
missionary training and work of the children and young 
people. They agreed that a certain per cent of the money 
from the church school should go to women’s work. There 
“were two representatives from the Women’s Union on the 
church school board, who were to keep alive the relation- 
ship between the two groups. Since adult missionary 
work cannot proceed without money, it is only natural 
that the women began to be alarmed when the income 
from the children began to fall off very decidedly. When 
the present leader came on the scene three years ago, two 
definite feelings were expressed. The women said that 
the leaders in the church school were not informed about 
the missionary work of the church, and especially women’s 
work, and that the children were receiving no training in 
missions. The church school leaders said that all the 
women cared about was the money. As a result of this 
feeling of suspicion and criticism, the missionary training 
of the children was being neglected. 

An attempt has been made in the past two years to 
create a feeling of understanding and cooperation between 
these groups, and at the same time to provide more ade- 
quate missionary training for the children. All departments 
have had, some definite missionary activity, but this is a 
report of what was done in the junior department alone. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP 


The junior department has a membership of about one 
hundred and twenty children. The classes are, for the most 
part, formed on the grade plan. This makes groups of be- 
tween thirty and forty children under one teacher. 


_* General Secretary of Junior Work, Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; and Supervisor of the Junior Department, First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois. 


After this article had been set 
in type, news came of the sudden 
of Mrs. 


here reported is an example of 
the splendid contribution which 
she made to the cause of Christ- 


rich personality will be 


friends and coworkers. 


The teachers have, as their assistants, 
“Home Room Mothers.” These women 
come each Sunday and are responsible 
for taking the roll and reporting! it to 
the church school secretary. They at- 
tend to the organizational details so 
that the teacher is left free to teach. 
All of this is most important, but prob- 
ably the most useful service which 
they render is in contacting the homes. They, of course, 
follow up absent children. They also call the homes 
regarding any special project. Beyond all this, they can 
talk with first-hand knowledge about the work of the 
church school whenever they are in meetings where par- 
ents are present. They attend the departmental con- 
ferences and actually represent the homes in our planning. 
The change in the attitude of many of the parents from 
indifference to understanding cooperation with the church 
school workers can be definitely traced to the activities of 
the “Home Room Mothers.” 
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TEACHING PROGRAM 


The work of the year is planned in units to embrace the 
different phases of the religious education needs of juniors. 
#The closely graded texts are used and adapted to local 
needs. As far as possible we arrange to have the same 
general emphasis in all three grades so that the worship 
experience and general activities will be unified. 

During January and February special emphasis was 
given to a study of the missionary program of our de- 
nomination and to the development of Christian attitudes 
toward all people. For the year that has just ended, the 
following approach was made in the different grades. The 
country which has had particular attention in mission 
study this year has been Japan. That has influenced our 
program to some extent. 

Fourth Grade: The Missionary Education _Movement 
text, Kin Chan, and the Crab, was used. We felt that the 
chief need of these children was an ability to share an 
experience imaginatively with a Japanese child. 

Fifth Grade: The design of the graded courses for this 
year is hero stories. We used the unit on missionary heroes 
and gave especial attention to such Japanese heroes as 
Neesima and Kagawa. 

Sixth Grade: The emphasis in the sixth grade course of 
study is the church carrying on the work of Jesus. The 
unit on the work of the church around the world was used 
here. The Missionary Education Movement world map 
was very useful in this connection. 


ACTIVITIES 


It has been impossible to have a weekday session here 
and the expanded session has not been developed ade- 
quately. For this year our efforts had to be centered in the 
hour-and-a-half Sunday morning session. Since the classes 
are large and all of the rooms which the juniors use must 
be shared with adults during the week, we were compelled 
to choose activities which would fit into the church pro- 
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gram. Each child had his notebook in which was kept his 
worship services and his classroom work. During the 
“Missionary Months” the children had two specially pre- 
pared worship services, one hymn sheet, and the Copping 
picture of Christ and children of the world with a suitable 
poem accompanying it. Then there were special class- 
room pages, a few of which were alike in all three grades. 
The fourth grade dramatized the stories from their book. 
The fifth and sixth grades were interested in map work 
and notebook work. 


WorsHip AND ASSEMBLY PERIODS 


Every other Sunday the juniors worship in a beautiful 
chapel. The service is formal, but adapted in content to 
the junior age. There is a vested choir of the children 
which leads in the music and provides special numbers. 
The supervisor told appropriate stories about Japan and 
our church work over there, using the current texts of the 
Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Societies. We 
act on the belief that a beautiful worship service which is 
understood by the worshipers develops sensitiveness and 
appreciations which are vital essentials for growth in 
Christian chararter. 

On alternate Sundays the department meets in general 
assembly at which time new hymns are learned and dis- 
cussion of work of general interest takes place. We had 
visits from missionaries and a Japanese and a Korean girl 
who were returning to their lands, and we sent gifts by 
them to their children. The children worked together on 
a Christmas party for a near-by orphanage. They have 
had other giving projects in their class groups. 


ParENTS’ Day 


At the close of this unit of work we had what we chose 
to call “Parents’ Day.” It was in the form of a graphic 
presentation of 


the work of the chil- 


deen by the chile in hewn ephs the Teample 
e 


Letters had gone to the nate AMO ah \ try 


parents at the begin- 
ning of January, tell- 
ing them of the teach- 
ing plans and suggest- 
ing ways in which the 
home could have a 
share in this phase of 
the child’s training. 
The missionary women 
were also told of the 
project and invited to 
visit the children and 
to lend them any 
curios which might 


” 


Program 
“Watchman, Tell Us of the 
INaghtgeros es =. 


“Our Church and How It 
Sixth Grade Boys 


as Junior Choir 
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should be a spontaneous expression of what the children 
had learned and of their sincere interest in the missionary 
work of the church. An attractive program was mime- 
ographed in the church office. (See illustration.) 

Each class had a special presentation. The choir had 
special numbers. The stage was arranged as an artistic 
Japanese home and some of the children were in costume. 
It really was a program which conveyed to the adults the 
thing which we were trying to do, and at the same time 
provided a wholesome and natural medium of expression 
for the children. A thank offering was taken and divided 
according to the plan agreed upon. 

An interesting exhibit induced parents to linger and 
talk together and with the teachers about our work. When 
the day had ended we felt that at least a few things had 
been accomplished. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. There is not enough time in this schedule for ade- 
quate training. This church needs a church hour program. 

2. The money problem is still a very real difficulty in 
the program. Of course the solution of this problem 
rests not with the local church, but with the organizations 
which control the distribution of the funds of the church. 
We have purposely refrained from telling just how funds 
are divided because of confusion which might occur. Our 
aim has been to show how we have tried to develop a 
spirit of cooperation among all groups and also to have 
a sound Christian education program for the children. 

3. There has not been as much emphasis on giving as 
there should have been. Children in this sort of com- 
munity need to develop the sacrificial spirit. 

4. This leader is convinced that our chief problem to- 
day as regards missionary training is with uninformed 
adults. Many of the younger generation who are the 
parents and teachers of 
our children get their 
information chiefly 
from daily papers. Part 
of the reason, of 
course, is that the mis- 
sionary task of the 
church has not been 
faced realistically. 

5. Another difficulty 
is the attitude of su- 
periority which religi- 
ous educators have had 
regarding the mission- 
ary education which 
has taken place in mis- 
sion bands. It is true, 
of course, that many 
things need to be 


add to their missionary 
exhibit. Some did re- 
spond, and many ex- 
pressed an interest in 
the work. 

On the week previ- 
ous to the program, 
invitations were sent to 
the homes. In _ plan- 
ning for the program, 
care was taken that it 


“Into All the World”_-Sixth Grade Girls 

“World Heroes” ~---------- Fifth Grade 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 

A Musical Trip to Japan 

“The Mystery of the Red 


Cota. -- a Fourth Grade 
“Japenese Anthem and Lul- 

laby20 sc. -——---— ae Junior Choir 
“Tea Ceremony” -- Church Hour Group 
“Everyone’s Share” ------ The Offering 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 


changed. It is also true 
that a vast amount of 
real training in Chris- 
tian service and living 
has taken place in these 
very bands. I am very 
sure that much harm 
has been done by 
our enthusiastic “edu- 
cationists,” who have 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“The Church Presses On” 


By Frank A. 


duty to help the members of my school to become 

aware of what is going on about us, interpreted 
from a Christian point of view, and to see what our school 
can do to improve conditions. Will you tell me where 
we can take hold?” This request came from a middle- 
aged man at the beginning of a commitee meeting in which 
we were scheduled to discuss what we could do in that 
city to improve the program of Christian education in 
Methodist churches. 

There are some who question whether the church is 
pressing on. I frankly admit that I wish more Sunday 
school superintendents were as eager as this one. Yet 
many superintendents are. And as long as we have even 
a few leaders with such a purpose, something will happen. 
The church will press on, whether all are aware of it or not. 

Thousands of youth are giving thought to their place in 
the scheme of things. Many of these young people are 
not leaving the church out of the picture. Rather, they 
are asking themselves and others, “What can we do that 
will assure the church playing its part in the rebuilding 
_of the world?” 

To hasten the church’s constructive response to that 
challenge is the purpose of a special emphasis—‘“The 
Church Presses On”—adopted for this year by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, and thus by 
the denominations that comprise it. The further purpose 
of this emphasis is to encourage and to lead units of the 
church and the church as a whole to face squarely its 
present program, organization, and purpose in the light of 
the world and the community as well as in the light of 
personal needs. 
come from such an emphasis? 
that they will come? 

The first, and perhaps the most desired achievement, 
is a new impetus toward a vital Christianity. We have 
fought long enough over a false differentiation between a 
social and a personal gospel. Every evil that is considered 
a social ill has likewise its personal implication, and vice 
versa. But whether we have talked of a social or a per- 
sonal gospel, we have been too general. We need to rec- 
ognize the distinction between a general and a specific 
gospel. It is much easier to teach and preach in general 
terms. Only as we become specific, however, does our 
message take on genuine vitality. If, as a result of our 
analysis and evaluation of our objectives and program, we 
could rise to a mount of vision where the specific im- 
plications of the teachings of Jesus could be clearly seen, 
and if we had the resolution to teach in accordance with 
such implications, this alone would warrant the selection 
of a special emphasis. 

Second, it is logical to suppose that the leaders of the 
church will develop a keener sense of their own importance 
in the scheme of things; and this, in turn, may inspire 
them to be more careful in their personal living and tend 
to a desire for more thorough training in methods of 
helping others. For a number of years I have spent much 
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\ S superintendent of the Sunday school, I feel it my 


How may we be certain 


What are some of the results that may 
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time in the field among church leaders. They are a great 
group. I love them. They have pushed on with perhaps 
less help than any other group which is trying to do a 
specific task. But they have not learned, as most of us 
have not, how to live the Christlike life—the art of “do- 
ing unto others,” “in honor preferring one another,” of 
“being my brother’s keeper,” “of becoming great by being 
the least.”’ If we could learn to live it, there would be so 
much good teaching by example that that one factor alone 
would advance the Kingdom of God beyond its present 
stage of growth. 

Third, there may come within the church and within the 
community a closer cooperation among groups. Coopera- 
tion is the very law of God and the universe, yet we de- 
feat our own purpose and his by continued competition. 
The Christian spirit will again assert itself with power in 
the local church when youth organizations, Sunday school, 
and missionary societies learn to plan and work together. 
They are now frequently in competition with each other. 
The finding of an exceptional situation once in a while 
proves the rule. And Christian influence will step for- 
ward a long pace in the crossroads town when the three 
churches at the crossroads “bury the hatchet” and together 
seek to eradicate the evils of their community. And when 
the clergy builds its brotherhood on a basis of equity, 
competition and its accompanying evils will give way to a 
cooperative effort among the “men of the cloth,” which 
alone will do wonders toward realizing the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. If the church presses on, these may take 
place. If these do not take place, the church will not 
press on very far. 

The fourth possibility is the elimination of any cleavage 
between clergy and laity, between Sunday school and 
church services. Once the church leadership as a whole 
earnestly studies its problem and arrives at a common 
purpose, differences will be forgotten and an attempt will 
be made to build a constructive program that will “bite 
in” where sin is rampant. 

Fifth, the church may think less of itself as an organiza- 
tion to be kept alive, and more of itself as a means of 
meeting the needs of a pagan world. 

But where and how can the local leadership of the 
church take hold? This is the question of my super- 
intendent friend and is perhaps yours. 

My first suggestion is—to study what we are now doing 
and the results which we are getting. It is hard for church 
groups and individuals to do this. Many times we have 
sat down with leaders and asked them questions relative 
to their program and the results they were getting. The 
tendency is to paint the picture more rosy than is justified. 
Occasionally we find a group who says, “That’s right, we 
are not doing what we should at these points.” We dislike 
mechanics in Christian work, yet mechanical means to help 
us evaluate what we are doing are a help. Such instru- 
ments as “Evaluating Our Local Church Program,” “Our 
Local Church Program,” “A Suggested Standard for Im- 
proving Leadership in the Local Church,” “Self-Rating 
Plan for Christian Leaders,” “Standards A and B for the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Memory Work for Adults 


By RutuH Hannan CHALFANT* 
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attending a church school workers’ conference, 
asked the minister to repeat the first three stanzas 
of the hymn, “Come, Thou Almighty King.” 

“May I sing it?” he asked laughingly. 

“Preferably not,” was the reply. “This very well known 
hymn was selected to make it easy to recite.” 

“But I feel sure I could not get beyond the first stanza.” 

He succeeded better than he expected, however, by 
giving four lines of the second. With the help of others, 
some humming, the three stanzas were at last completed— 
all of which indicated that mere repetition, even of a 
beautiful hymn, is not sufficient to fix it in our memories. 
From earliest childhood we sing over and over again some 
of the finest verse known, but it has done little to enlarge 
our real memory’s store. It is true that we know the tunes 
and many of the first stanzas, but they are so partial, often 
so introductory to the great heart of the song. We must 
know all if we would make the poet’s thought our own. 

“How would you suggest that as a group we could get 
more out of our singing?” the superintendent asked. 

“First, of course, by study and appreciation of the 
hymns; but for practical help, have many periods of sing- 
ing when only the leader has an open book, to serve as a 
guide. All of the others make a thoughtful effort to re- 
member the meaning, and hence the lines to follow.” 

Through a lack of books, an opportunity came, later 
in the evening, to try out the plan. Every person, from the 
oldest to the youngest, was alert, trying not to miss a 
single word. 

“TI have always mixed the stanzas of that hymn, but I 
think I know them now,” said one person. 

Does it seem like a paradox to say that we would learn 
more from the hymnal by using it less? That is, provided 
we really try to take the hymns from the printed page and 
write them on our minds. Then they become our own 
possession, a part of the memory which we shall use time 
and again. 

“People may insist that the time to memorize Scripture 
is the time when it is understood,” said a man past seventy 
years, “but, for many of us, that might have meant never. 
I shall be forever grateful for being required to recite the 
Beatitudes and other portions of Scripture before joining 
the church. Although, perhaps, not fully comprehended 
even yet, they have grown with me through the years, and 
I would have been an infinitely poorer man without them.” 

Such testimony gives us reason for careful consideration 
of the problem of helping children and young people to 
lay up stores of knowledge of which they will say, some- 
time, “They have grown with me through the years.’ Can 
we give these treasures in a way that will avoid their seem- 
ing to become too familiar, too much a thing of the past, 
and consequently laid aside with little chance of being 
taken up in later years with any degree of enthusiasm? 

Reading, enjoyable as it is, can never be a substitute for 
memorizing the beauties of poetry and other written words. 
Neither can the hearing of music take the place of making 
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it. Even looking at pictures does us small good unless it 
gives a lasting impression. 

“In the much-used and well-loved picture, ‘Christ and 
the Doctors,’ by Hofmann, how many figures are shown?” 
the group was asked. After some hesitation, a middle-aged 
man replied, “I have been looking at that picture for years 
and I am really not sure, but I think there are four men 
and Jesus.” Some agreed with him, while one person 
rather held to his belief that there were five men and 
Jesus. “Have you become acquainted with those men and 
do you know their characteristics and their attitudes to- 
ward the boy?” I asked. There was no answer. A young 
woman sitting near-by whispered to me later, “That pic- 
ture by Hofmann is hanging in my living room now and I 
actually do not know how many people are in it. I will 
know more about it, though, before going to bed tonight.” 

Has the realm of pictures been excluded from our field 
of memory work? What a vast difference it is to us when 
there hang upon our mental walls the people and scenes 
which the artist really portrayed rather than vague images 
of things half seen. How often we find someone not using 
pictures, merely because individual prints cannot be se- 
cured for each person. What an omission of opportunity! 
Suppose I have no small prints, and not even one larger 
one for the group, must I refrain from using the picture? 
As long as words last, we may paint word pictures. 
Man’s imagination is tremendous; his power of memory 
unlimited. One of the most satisfying interpretations of a 
great work of art was that of Munkacsy’s “Christ Before 
Pilate,” given without a picture. The whole front wall 
of the church became the canvas, showing the arch and 
distant windows and the nearer judgment seat of Pilate. 
The contrast of the mob’s noise with the calm of Christ be- 
came more real perhaps than had the imagination not been 
called into use. 

“That is a soul-gripping picture,” said an elderly man, 
after the service. 

It is a cheering thought to realize that our space for 
memory pictures is unlimited and that all of them may 
have equal advantages in the manner of hanging and 
lighting. 

“Could you draw an outline of the hill above your 
house?” I asked a young and enthusiastic farmer. He 
was silent for a moment. Then he said thoughtfully, “Do 
you mean I could memorize that, too?” He had caught 
the real meaning of becoming sufficiently familiar with 
something that it could be reproduced in some measure. 

“It takes only observation, perhaps, to memorize the 
line of a hill or the shape of a tree. But a sunset is differ- 
ent. It requires immediate and intense appreciation, for 
it will be gone in a few moments, never to return.” 

Nature has its own way of training us in another im- 
portant element of memory—that of repetition. Each 
spring the oriole comes just when we are looking for him. 
He never fails us. Blossoms of the different trees come in 
perfect order, and flower follows flower from season to 
season in the same way this year as last. Have we mem- 
orized them? It might seem that the memory would be 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the Facts? 


About Consumers’ Cooperatives 


Consumers’ Cooperatives. The fact that Toyohiko 

Kagawa, who has laid such stress on cooperatives in 
his Kingdom of God Movement in Japan, is coming to 
America early in 1936 has increased the desire for infor- 
mation regarding the principles and practices of the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives. 

The principles of the Consumers’ Cooperative Move- 
ment appear to have been practiced almost a hundred 
years ago among a group of poor weavers at Rochdale, 
England. It has had a large development in Great Britain, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Japan. Ac- 
cording to information compiled by The Cooperative 
League, seven million families in Great Britain are already 
members of consumers’ cooperatives. Over 40 per cent of 
the retail and wholesale business in Sweden is now being 
done by the cooperatives. Denmark has adopted coopera- 
tives until today over 90 per cent of the farmers own their 
Switzerland has towns which are entirely 


i \HERE are many evidences of a growing interest in 


own farms. 
cooperative. 

Of more immediate interest to the readers of the Inter- 
national Journal are the facts regarding the present situa- 
tion in the United States. The Information Service, pub- 
lished by the Department of Research of the Federal Coun- 
cil, reports that there has been a steady development, of 
consumers’ cooperatives throughout the depression. In fact, 
there is much evidence that the depression has stimulated 
the movement. In Business Week for April 20, 1935, 
there is an article, entitled “Consumers’ Co-ops on the 
Up,” which reports that the growing development of the 
movement is causing concern to the retailers. The Co- 
operative League estimates that the total membership of 
consumers’ cooperative societies in 1935 is 40 per cent 
greater than in 1929. The League states that there are 
about six thousand six hundred consumers’ cooperative 
societies in the nation with about one million eight hun- 
dred thousand members. 


Wuat Do tHE Cooperatives Do? 


The Cooperative League reports that the purpose of the 
Cooperative is to build a cooperative democracy. To quote 
from the statement of the League: 


Consumers’ Cooperation recovers the ownership of the means 
of production and distribution for the people. We, the people 
of America, have largely lost the ownership of the country we 
live in. The way to regain ownership is through Consumers’ 
Cooperation. It is not only the democratic economic system for 
the future but it can be put in practice at once by any group 
who wish to cooperate and buy together. It pays as it goes in 
both material and moral benefits to its members. 

Consunrers’ Cooperation starts right in your own home neigh- 
borhood. It begins by organizing a cooperative study and buying 
club, retail store, oil station, milk dairy, etc., owned by the con- 
sumers. Local associations then join together and form a whole- 
sale and the wholesale starts manufacturing. It is Economic 
Democracy, of, by, and for the people. It is “Self-Help through 
Mutual Action.” It is the way to “start clearing your own little 
corner of creation.” Everyone has his or her part to do in build- 
ing the new economic order that will constantly increase produc- 
tion and justly distribute it. 


The principles upon which the Cooperatives are built 
are principles of mutual aid. Members invest capital in 
the Cooperative and receive a stated rate of return. Each 


member, no matter what his investment, has but one vote. 
The surplus is returned to members in the degree to which 
they have made use of the organization. This is called the 
patronage dividend. Ordinarily, Consumers’ Cooperation 
starts with a local society in a neighborhood formed for 
the purpose of joint purchase and distribution of neces- 
sary goods. Some of them are small and purchase from 
regular wholesale houses a minimum number of standard 
household necessities. There are other groups which func- 
tion in numerous ways. The Consumers’ League reports 
that there are five hundred societies operating general 
retail stores, three thousand credit unions which lend 
money to members at a minimum rate of interest, sixteen 
hundred farmers’ purchasing associations, fifteen hundred 
associations organized to provide housing, restaurants, 
bakeries, insurance, and mail order service. It is esti- 
mated that the total volume of business done by these 
associations and societies amounts to $365,000,000 a year. 

In addition to the retail societies in local communities, 
there are a number of cooperative wholesale organizations 
which supply the retail groups. It is the expectation of 
the movement, as voiced by The Cooperative League, that 
cooperative manufacturing as well as distribution will soon 
be a part of the picture. 


» The salaries paid the workers in the cooperatives are 


generally higher than those paid in corresponding or- 
ganizations under private control. For example, The In- 
formation Service of the Federal Council reports that in 
New York City the Consumers’ Cooperative Services, an 
organization which operates eleven cafeterias, found at 
the time of the adoption of the NRA code for restaurants 
that it was paying thirty per cent higher wages than the 
code required. On the other hand, it is the general policy 
of the cooperatives to pay relatively small salaries to the 
executive managers. The same organization just quoted 
has recently adopted a policy which calls for a salary 
limit that will be five times the minimum wage. A recent 
survey of the Cooperative Movement in several -ountries 
of Europe found that “large numbers of capable executives 
are engaged in the movement at great personal sacrifice 
to themselves of time and money. There are men who, 
although managing a business of $30,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 a year, have never received a salary of more than 
$1,500 to $2,000.” In some situations the surplus in the 
operation of the Cooperative is voted for enterprises of 
“community betterment. 

A recent book written on the cooperatives, The Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Movement, by Sidney and Beatrice 


Webb, says: 


We do not regard Cooperation particularly as a method by 
which poor men may make savings, and advance their position in 
the world, nor yet as a philanthropic device for eking out wages 
and producing contentment. To us the social political significance 
of the Cooperative Movement lies in the fact that it provides a 
means by which . . . the operations of industry may be (and are 
increasingly being) carried on under democratic control, without 
the incentive of profitmaking, or the stimulus of pecuniary gain. 


E. Stanley Jones in his recent book, Christ’s Alternative 
to Communism, says: 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Workers’ Conference 
OR THOSE who desire to use this issue of the Journal 


as a basis for the monthly meeting of teachers and 
officers of the church school, the following outline is sug- 
gested. 

1. Devotional Period. The third of the series of ar- 
ticles on personal spiritual development (page 5) may 
prove interesting and helpful to your group. And surely 
you will wish to make use of the Christian Teacher’s 
Prayer on page 4. 

2. Our Church and World Peace. At this critical time, 
Armistice Day presents an especially appropriate oppor- 
tunity for church leaders to do some constructive thinking 
and acting about the matter of peace. Are your workers 
really concerned about helping to create peace? Have 
they seen the relationship between religion and world 
peace? Have the following materials presented and dis- 
cussed. 

ae “Can We Have a Patriotic Celebration of Armistice 

ay ? 


Epiroriat, “If War Comes” 
Patmer, “Religion and International Peace” 
g 


3. Our Church and Christian Missions. The Journal 
gives special place this month to consideration of mis- 
sionary work within the church. Are your teachers ac- 
quainted with the progressive work which is being done in 
the field of religious education in China? What special 
enterprises might your groups carry out in an effort to 
create attitudes of friendliness and goodwill toward people 
of other races? Are your business and professional women 
finding places of happy service in your church? Might 
they be enlisted in your missionary program? Have you 
planned to make use of this year’s mission study ma- 
terials? — 

Nowtn, “Christian Character for Modern China” 

Jounson, “An Adventure in Friendliness” 

Encuisu, “The Church and Its Business and Professional Women” 

McKipsen, “Missions in a Church School Program” 

“Mission Study Materials” 

4. What about Christmas? It is none too early to 
start planning for your Christmas observance. If you are 
to give a play, you will wish to give special attention to 
the following materials. 


EHRENSPERGER, “Some Plays for Christmas” 
Witson, “And Myrrh” 


Father and Son Observance 


Each year the week in which Armistice Day falls is 
observed as Father and Son Week. The dates this year 
are November 10-17. The following printed supplies are 
available again this year: — 


The Father and Son Observance. This pamphlet gives carefully 
developed suggestions for banquets, worship services, and follow-up 
events. 15 cents each. 

Father and Son Worship Services. The three services which are 
available are built around the following themes: “Comrades in an 
Unfinished Task,” “Modern Torch Bearers,” “Partnership.” Price: 
1 cent each; 75 cents per hundred. 

Father and Son Song Sheet. This is a collection of songs espe- 
cially appropriate for use at banquets. Price: 1 cent each; 75 
cents per hundred. 

Send cash with orders. 


The materials listed above may be secured from de- 
nominational boards, state councils, or the International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Unifying the Church Program 


HERE is at present a widespread interest among 

pastors and other religious leaders in bringing greater 
unity into the total church program. There is a conscious- 
ness that too frequently the many organizations and groups 
within the local church are unrelated in their plans and 
programs. One of the most common questions heard in 
pastors’ conferences on Christian education is with refer- 
ence to this problem of unifying the church program. 

The International Council has just issued a book on The 
Organization and Administration of Christion Education 
in the Local Church. This is Book Six of the INTERNATION- 
AL CurricuLuM Guipe. As readers of the Journal know, 
Book One of the CurricuLum Gute deals with principles 
and objectives of Christian education, Book Two with the 
Christian education of children, Book Three with the 
Christian education of youth, and Book Four with the 
Christian education of adults. These four books have beer 
in circulation for some time. Books Five and Seven, deal- 
ing with leadership education and the field program re- 
spectively, have not yet been developed. 

Although Book Six was written primarily for the lead- 
ers in the national denominational boards and in state 
councils, it will be of help to pastors and others who are 
interested in the more advanced plans regarding the pro- 
gram of the local church. The price of the book is fifty 
cents. 

Chapter I considers the purpose of Christian education, 
and compares it with the total purpose of the church, find- 
ing that the two are common. It also suggests briefly 
where the responsibility lies for determining general and 
specific objectives. 

Chapter II undertakes to tell what the educational pro- 
gram of the church is. The logic of the situation inevit- 
ably results in the conclusion that the educational pro- 
gram, properly conceived, is synonymous with the total 
church program. 

Chapter III considers the organizational aspects of the 
program and offers some guidance in unifying organiza- 
tion and administration. There is a discussion of the 
unified Sunday morning service. Business administra- 
tion is specifically brought into the picture, especially be- 
cause of its significance from the educational point of 
view. 

Chapter IV is concerned with the enlistment and educa- 
tion of leaders, and Chapter V with housing and equip- 
ment. 

Chapter VI takes a look at the relationships of the 
local church to the home, to other character education 
agencies, to the community, to the denomination, and to 
neighboring churches. Some aspects of this subject often 
are given inadequate attention. 

Finally, Chapter VII offers some help on measuring the 
effectiveness with which the church is to accomplish its 
purpose. 

Book Six does not answer all the questions that might 
be asked regarding unifying the church program, nor does 
it deal with all details involved. It presents a basic point 
of view and points some directions. It recognizes that the 
final solution has not yet been found to some of the most 
perplexing problems being confronted by the churches 
today. But it is sent forth to those progressive leaders 
who are willing to think, and who are ready to experiment 
with new ideas. 
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Mission Study Materials 


set aside a special time for a concentrated emphasis 

on the missionary work of the church. Each year 
thousands of churches look to the Missionary Education 
Movement for materials to use in such an emphasis. The 
following annotated list of books and materials will indi- 
cate what is available this year. Books are classified by 
home and foreign missions under five age groups. These 
materials may be secured through denominational pub- 
lishers. They are not available from the International 
Council. 


tree the fall and winter months many churches 


For Adult Groups 
Home Misstons 

Toward a Christian America: The Contribution of \lome Mis- 
sions. By Herman N. Morse. 

This book gives a new and authoritative restatement of the 
missionary enterprise in America. It describes to the general 
church public just what the home mission work of the churches 
has come to be and provides a basis for the study of its future 
program. 

A Home Missions Course for Adults. By Kenneth D. Miller. 
Price: paper, 25 cents. : 

This pamphlet offers a stimulating course on home mission trends 
and problems. Leaders of classes will find in it valuable sugges- 
tions for the use of Toward a Christian America. 

Home Missions Today and Tomorrow: A Review and Forecast. 
Edited by Hermann N. Morse. Price: paper, 75 cents. 

Vital information gathered in a six-year survey of all phases 
of home mission work. 

The Challenge of Change. By John Milton Moore. Price: paper, 
25 cents. (Published in 1931. Price reduced, quantity limited.) 

One of the best reference books for use in the current program 
of study. 

Foretcn Missions 

That Other America. By John A. Mackay. Price: cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents. 

Out of his long experience as teacher, lecturer, and mission ad- 
ministrator in many countries of South America and in Mexico, 
Dr. Mackay presents in this book the great social changes in the 
midst of which the Evangelical Christian enterprise is developing, 
and shows the task and opportunity of the churches in terms 
of personalities as well as of movements. 

A Course on Latin America for Adults. 
man. Price: paper, 25 cents. 

Leaders of adult groups studying the Christian task in Latin 
America will find this pamphlet a helpful guide in planning their 
course. While related especially to That Other America, it offers 
valuable suggestions on the use of various sources. 

Women Under the Southern Cross. By Margaret Ross Miller. 
Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A general survey of conditions in South America, showing the 
historical background, the important contribution of Protestant 
missions to the life of women, and the outlook for the future. 


By Arthur M. Sher- 


For Young People and Seniors 
Home Missions 

Christian Youth in Action. By Frank W. Herriott. 
$1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

Young people are here introduced to the home mission enter- 
prise in all its phases by graphic first-hand reports of what youth 
groups are actually doing in every part of the nation to help 
build a Christian America. 

What Will You Do About It? 
Weddell. Price: paper, 25 cents. 

Based in, general on Christian Youth in Action, this course out- 
lines plans for study and activities through which young people 
may give expression to Christian ideals in their own communities 
ane relate their efforts effectively to the national home mission 
task. 


Price: cloth, 


By Frank W. Herriott and Sue 


Forercn Missions 

Lupita: A Story of Mexico in Revolution. 
Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

An unusual short noyel of youth in Mexico, revealing the deeper 
meanings of the social revolution sweeping through Mexico, espe- 
cially as it affects the churches built up by missions from the 
United States. 

Latin American Backgrounds. 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


By Alberto Rembao. 


By Winifred Hulbert. Price: 


Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 60-cents.’ 


An interesting background book on the wide-spreading Latin 
American world, giving the essential facts regarding its lands 
and peoples. Each area from Mexico to Argentina is described as 
to its races, history, educational development, economic life, social 
movements, and religious situation. 

The Quest for Gold and God. By Winifred Hulbert. 
paper, 25 cents. 

A course, prepared by the author of Latin American Back- 
grounds, to suggest a plan of study and service. 


Price: 


For Intermediates 
Home Missions 


The Flying Boat. By Robert Norris McLean. 
$1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

The plot of this story weaves back and forth between Old Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and California, the narrative bringing out naturally 
and vividly every aspect of Christian missionary service among 
the Mexican people both in Mexico and in the United States. 

Mexican Journeys. By Alfred D. Heininger. Price: paper, 25 
cents. 

Outlines a course on the Mexican people, both in their own 
country and in the United States, and the work of the churches 
among them. Based on reading of The Flying Boat. 


Price: cloth, 


Foreicn Missions 


The Flying Boat. By Robert Norris McLean. 

Mexican Journeys. By Alfred D. Heininger. 

Programs of Study and Service on Latin America. 
Oberg. Price: paper, 25 cents. (Quantity limited.) 

Published in 1925, but still valuable for intermediate Christian 
Endeavors, church schools, and other organizations, and, with adap- 
tations, in senior groups. 


By Elsie L. 


For Juniors 
Home Missions 


Jumping Beans (Teacher’s edition). By Robert N. McLean and 
oye, L. Crawford. Price: paper, 75 cents. (First published in 
1929. 

A text on Mexicans in the United States, containing stories and 
procedures. 

Jumping Beans (Story book edition). By Robert N. McLean. 
Price: cloth, 75 cents. (First published in 1929.) 

The stories which appeared first in the teacher’s edition in an 
illustrated volume for children. 


Foreicn Missions 
Leavers’ MATERIAL 


Over the Mexican Border. By Mildred Hewitt and Margaret 
Loring Thomas. Price: boards, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 

This book contains the following units of work: Around the 
House; Land and Liberty; Life and Labor; Schools of Action. 

Building the Americas. By Sara Estelle Haskin. Price: cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. (Published in 1925. Quantity limited.) 

Shows the dependence upon each other of all the Americas. 
Suggestions for worship, handwork, and games. 

For Cuitpren’s READING 

The Three-Cornered Continent. 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

A series of stories about South America. 

Land of the Golden Man. By Anita B. Ferris. Price: cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. (First published in 1916 and revised 
in 1925. Price reduced; quantity limited.) 

Starting with the days of daring Spanish adventurers and con- 
tinuing through the days of the pioneer missionaries, the volume 
closes with a chapter called “Sharing,” which shows how closely 
related are the two Americas. 


By Margaret Applegarth. Price: 


For Primary Groups 
Home Missions 


By Florence C. Means and Harriet L. 


Rafael and Consuelo. 
(First published 


Fullen. Price: boards, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 
in 1929.) 
Stories and a project course on Mexicans in this country. 


Foreicn MIssions 


Around a Mexican Patio. By Ethel L. Smither. 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 

This unit of work on Mexican life, based on actual teaching 
experiences, contains ten suggested sessions for the leader who 
desires definite procedures, and a synopsis of a fuller unit for 
the leader who desires to build her own course. The sources in- 
clude informational material and a serial story which will appeal 
to children of primary age. 


Price: cloth, 
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Some Plays for Christmas 


By Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


shepherds and the wisemen, and the angel chorus 

are all symbols of Christmas fraught with drama. 
They are part and parcel of the Christmas tradition as it 
has come down through Christian history. Whatever else 
it may be, Christmas is essentially dramatic. It remains 
the one feast day of the year when it is almost impossible 
not to be dramatic in its observance. 

Writers have recognized this with a generous supply of 
pageants and plays. Of all the seasons of the year, Christ- 
mas has produced the most genuinely effective and de- 
lightful material. Each year adds to this until the rich 
store of plays presents a problem of selection for the 
director who wishes to make most memorable a celebra- 
tion of the season. 

So dramatic is the story of the birth of Jesus that, with 
the aid of music and other pageant effects, a simple service 
can be created. Perhaps this is really the most effective 
way, for without elaboration and with only the biblical 
accounts a strikingly beautiful service can be formed. 
In the list that we have prepared there are several nativity 
plays and pageants which have been put under this head 
because they are dramatizations of the story without any 
extraneous additions. We have included a list of secular 
plays using Christmas material, and, because its meaning 
is so real to children, we have also included a few plays 
that are essentially appealing to children. 

No matter in which category a play may be found, the 
service in which it is surrounded should be appealing and 
effective. This is a season of joy and happiness, announc- 
ing to the world peace and goodwill among men. The 
spirit of the service, therefore, should be one of joy, using 
thrilling experiences of commemorating as well as in- 
terpreting the meaning and value of one of the greatest 
events in Christian history. It should be colorful, im- 
aginative, and altogether charming. Carols and hymns, 
where they are not already used in the body of the text 
of the play or pageant, will furnish an excellent atmos- 
phere in which to produce them. The preparation of the 
play may also be one of the happy experiences of the 
season, and it may grow into a traditional festival that be- 
comes one of the anticipated events of the church program. 

A list of publishers and their addresses is given at the 
end of this article. These plays are not available from the 
International Council. 


fl fas star in the sky, the Babe in the manger, the 


Nativity Plays and Pageants 


ADORATION OF THE Kincs AND SHEPHERDS, THE, by Mildred Cook. 
A beautiful and dignified pantomime of the Christmas story with 

continuous music. Cantata music and chimes may be used with it. 

Pilgrim, 75 cents. 

AporaTIoN, THE, by Frederick A. Wilmot. 

Numerous characters—men and women—of which several are 
nonspeaking parts used in colorful groupings. A pageant of the 
nativity. This beautiful service is the result of definite experience 
in several churches. Played in the chancel of the church. Musical 
background prepared. Baker, 35 cents. 

At THE Door or THE INN, by Martha Race. 

Fifty people. 45 minutes. A pantomime. Reader alone has 
speaking part. Good notes on production. A dignified and effec- 
tive Christmas service. Suitable for church presentation. Pilgrim, 
20 cents. 

*Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


BETHLEHEM, by Laurence Housman. 

Thirteen men, 1 woman, singers. Nativity play of great beauty, 
dramatic power, and poetic atmosphere. When read or acted with 
reverence and conviction, this Christmas play will not fail in its 
effect. Incidental music may be had. Royalty $10.00. Baker, 
50 cents. 


CANDLELIGHTING SERVICE FoR CHristMAs AND New YEAR SEASON, 
by Margaret van Dyke Nevius. 

Leader, the 3 Magi, the 11 Apostles, and the 6 Spirits of Christian 
Virtues (women), and the congregation. 1 hour or more. Not a 
play, but a church service based on the idea “God’s Candles We.” 
Very simple but impressive service using the congregation. French, 
35 cents. 


CanticLes oF Mary, Tue, by Miriam Denness Cooper. 

Two main parts, 1 man and 1 woman; 25 or more smaller parts. 
l hour. This interesting Christmas mystery play is woven together 
with various canticles of songs. The play requires considerable 
music, all of which is simple and easily obtainable. The theme of 
the play is the Christmas story as told by the Virgin Mary in her 
later years to St. Luke. Appleton-Century, 35 cents. 


Curistmas Mystery Pray, A, by Frances Healey. 

Two parts. Large cast, men and women. No special scenery 
needed. Costumes modern and biblical. Pageant-play. The first 
part, a present-day duplication of the events of the first Christmas 
Eve; second part, the familiar story of the birth of the Christ-Child. 
Christmas carols used. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Come, Ler Us Apore Him, by Victor Starbuck. 

Prolog—3 scenes. 12 men, 5 women, 1 child. A full evening. 
A play of a little girl’s dream—the nativity story—well done, rec- 
ommended. Director’s manual available. Royalty, $10.00; without 
admission, $5.00. Dramatic Publishing Co., 50 cents. 


CoMING OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE, THE, arranged by William Sloane 
Coffin and Helen A. and Clarence Dickenson. 

Twenty-five or more persons. 35 minutes. 1 setting. Staging 
and costuming directions included. Permits participation by the 
entire church school. A nativity service of ancient carols, Bible 
quotations, and pantomime. The lines of Pilgrim require a good 
speaking voice. Gray, $1.00. Chorus edition of music, 10 cents, 
or $5.00 per hundred. 


Harvarp Dramatic Crus Miracte Prays, THE, edited by Donald 
Fay Robinson. Preface by George Pierce Baker. 

One act. 30 to 45 minutes for each play, depending on the time 
given to the chants which accompany all of them. All of these 
plays treat the nativity story, but with varying emphasis on different 
characters. Royalty $5.00 for each play. French, bound volume, 
$3.00. 

Nativity CycLe oF THE YoRK Mystery Pays, THE, translated and 
adapted by Phillips E. Osgood. 

Seven plays. Includes suggestions for presentation in the spirit 
of the medieval mystery with the meaning of some of the symbols. 
In Old Time Church Drama Adapted. Harper’s, $2.00. 


Nativity: A CuristMAs ServIcE, THE, arranged by Rosamond 
Kimball. 

Eleven men and boys, 1 girl, any number of little children. Choir. 
30 minutes to 1 hour. The nativity story told by biblical selections 
arranged in dramatic form and accompanied by carols. Easy. 


French, 35 cents. 

Nativity, THE, by Margaret I. Snyder. - 
Four short episodes. 12 men, 1 woman. 45 minutes to 1 hour. 

Not difficult to produce. An arrangement of music and Scripture 

for a Christmas service of worship. Methodist, 25 cents. 


Nativity, THe, by Isabell Kimball Whiting. 


One scene. 17 men, 1 woman, 2 girls, 2 voices. Simple arrange- 
ment of Christmas story—could be presented in chancel. In col- 
lection, Dramatic Services of Worship. Beacon, $2.00. 

PacEANT OF THE Kincs, THE, by W. Russell Bowie. 
Four scenes. 16 men, a reader, the Voice, and a crowd. 1 hour. 


1 setting. A very effective adaptation of the Christmas story. The 
story is told by the reader and is acted through pantomime and 
song. Deeply devotional. May be used in large or small churches. 
Methodist, 25 cents. 

SHepHERD’s Att, by Phillips E. Osgood. 

Ten men, 5 women, 2 boys. Simple setting and costumes. A 
Christmas miracle play showing the good shepherds and the hireling 
in relation to the coming of the Christ-Child. Included in Sinner 
Beloved and Other Plays. Harper’s, $2.00. 
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Wuere Lies tHE Cuixp, by Dorothy C. Allan. | 

One act. 2 men, 3 women in the play, while the pageant calls 
for 9 characters of either sex. 40 minutes. Interior. Modern 
holiday spirit blended with traditional nativity story. Baker, 35 
cents. 


Plays and Pageants Using Christmas Material 


Basouscka, by Ethel Van der Veer. _ 

One act. 5 women, 1 boy. 30 minutes. Russian legendary 
story of peasant life. Lost opportunity on part of one girl causes 
her to inspire another. For the Christmas season. Royalty $5.00. 
French, 35 cents. 


Bessep VacrANTS, THE, by Raymond F. Bosworth. : 

One act. 4 men, 1 woman. 30 minutes. A police precinct sta- 
tion on Christmas Eve. A fanciful realistic play with a warm 
human appeal showing the breakdown of hardness and cruelty. 
Good for any time of the year. In Plays to Live By. Abingdon, 
25 cents. 


Boy on THE Meapow, THE, by Ethel Van der Veer. ; 

One act. 2 women, 1 boy, 2 little girls. About 30 minutes. 
Founded on German legend, “The Christ Child Walks Abroad on 
Christmas Eve.” Simple, picturesque. Christmas season. Royalty 
$5.00. French, 35 cents. 


Curistmas Carot, A. Dramatization from Dickens by George M. 
Baker. y 

Six men, 3 women. 1 hour. 1 setting. Costumes, those of the 
period. Introducing tableaux, music, etc. An effective dramatiza- 
tion of the Christmas story. Baker, 25 cents. 


CuristmMas PAGEANT OF THE Hoty Gram, THE, by W. Russell Bowie. 

Four scenes. 16 men, 7 women, reader. 1 hour. 1 setting. The 
story of King Arthur and his “desire to win for Christ the gift 
which only the perfect knight at last should bring.’ Exceedingly 
effective. Reading, pantomime, and music. A beautiful church 
interior would render the pageant more effective. Methodist, 25c. 


Fiat Lux, by Faith Van Valkenburgh Viles. 

One act. 3 men, 1 woman, a crowd of Christmas waifs. 30 
minutes. Room in mountain cabin. A mysterious Christmas tree 
is delivered at the home of an embittered couple and, through its 
influence and the dream it induces, they come to see themselves in 
a new light and to show kindness to all around them. French, 
35 cents. 


How tue Great Guest Came, by Lionel Adams. 

One act. 6 men, 2 women, and a child. 25 minutes. Based on 
poem by Edwin Markham. A fantasy depicting the experiences of 
an Austrian peasant who, through receiving needy ones who came 
to him, discovered that he had entertained the Christ. Royalty, 
$10.00; without admission, $5.00. French, 50 cents. 


LirrLe Town or BETHLEHEM, THE, by Katrina Trask. 

Three acts. 4 men, 5 women, shepherds, Roman soldiers, Jewish 
women, etc. 2 hours. Story of a Roman girl who refused to give 
up her room in Bethlehem. Thirty years later Roman woman is 


leper healed by Christ whose mother she had driven from the inn. 
French, $1.75. 


No Room ar THE INN, by Esther E. Olson. 

One act. 2 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. Little Malthar makes 
her first lamp, which is not nearly as pretty as those her mother 
makes to put in the window. The innkeeper comes in to say the 
inn is overflowing, and there is still a family looking for shelter. 
Little Malthar suggests an old barn, and offers her ugly lamp if 
they wish it. Her father takes the lamp to the barn and it seems 
to illuminate the whole town with the brightness radiating from the 
manger. Baker, 35 cents. 


One Nicur in Berutenem, by Katharine S. Brown and Glenna 
Smith Tinnin. 

Prolog and 5 scenes. 15 men, 5 women, 2 boys, and number of 
extras. 14 hours. An interpretation of the nativity story set in 
the framework of a boy’s dream. Medieval and biblical. Scenery 
not difficult. Imaginative treatment of the Christmas story. For 
Christmas season. Royalty $5.00. French, 35 cents. 


OrHer Wise Man, Tue, by Henry van Dyke. 

Four acts. 10 main characters and others. A full evening. 
Requires an artistic setting. Dramatized by the author from the 
story of that name. Very beautiful. Adheres closely to the story. 
Should be done by advanced groups. For permission to produce, 
address publisher. Harper’s, $1.50. 


Peace I Give Unto You, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 

One act. 4 men, 1 woman. 30 minutes. Christmas peace play. 
Into the humble cottage of Joseph and Marta comes a sequence of 
happenings that encompass the whole depth of human emotions as 
they affect the glorious tellings of “the first Christmas,” in their 
relation to universal peace. A variation of the Christmas program. 
Baker, 35 cents. (In International Journal of Religious Education 
for December, 1932. Only a limited number available. 15 cents.) 
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A Sicn Unto You, by Jean Lee Latham. 

One act. 2 men, 3 women, 1 child (who does not speak). 35 
minutes. Scene, a living room. The story of how a waif brings 
the Christmas spirit to a self-satisfied group of rich people. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 35 cents. 

Wuite Curistmas, THE, by Walter Ben Hare. 

One act. 3 scenes. 8 men, 7 women, a concealed choir, and as 
many extra children as it is desired to use. About 1 hour. Simple 
setting. The scene is in Bethlehem, on Christmas night. In The 
White Christmas and Other Merry Christmas Plays. Denison, 60c. 


Wuy THE Curmes Rane, by Elizabeth McFadden. 

One scene. 12 persons,.and choir. 4 speaking parts. Mixed 
group. 30 minutes. Suggestions for scenery, lighting, and cos- 
tumes with sketches are included. A very beautiful play. Carries 
the real Christmas message. Can be given a simple production or 
a very elaborate one. Royalty $5.00. French, 35 cents. 

Wuy THE Cuimes Rane, by Martha Race. 

A Christmas pantomime of Raymond Alden’s great story, express- 
ing the true Christmas spirit of loving usefulness. Especially good 
for the gift-bringing service now used in a number of church 
schools. Pilgrim, 35 cents. 


Yue Licut, by Alexander Van Rensselaer and Frank Butcher. 

Two parts. Can be produced successfully with a cast of as few 
as 30 persons, and with very simple settings. A unique Christmas 
choral pageant based upon ancient carols and old folk songs, 
threaded with the rich yuletide traditions of “Merrie England.” 
The first part may be produced by itself in a church or auditorium 
at Christmas or Epiphany. A special portfolio containing the music 
is available. Appleton-Century, 75 cents. 

YULETIDE IN OTHER Lanps, by Mary W. Hillyer, and THe Hancinc 
OF THE GREENS, by Mrs. Arthur Withington. 

The first is a brief Christmas program recounting, through a 
narrator, the Christmas customs of other lands while a series of 
tableaux illustrates these customs. The final tableau is of the 
nativity. Bound with this program is a brief fantasy, “The Hang- 
ing of the Greens,” which represents the Christmas observance of 
Mother Kindheart. For children and adults. Womans Press, 30c. 


Plays for Children 

Bonson Tree, THE, by Katherine Lee Bates. 
One act. 17 boys and girls. About 45 minutes. The Santa 
Claus family becomes acquainted with their near relatives, Kris 
Kringle, St. Nicholas, and the rest, and all are shown how to find 


the Christ-Child. Included in Little Robin Stay-Behind. Womans 
Press, $1.50. 


CHILDREN OF THE CHRISTMAS Spirit, by Anita B. Ferris. 

One scene. 17 persons. About 25 minutes. Simple setting. A 
Christmas entertainment for boys and girls. Shows Christmas cus- 
toms of various countries: closes with a tableau of all gathered 
under the mantle of “The Spirit of Christmas.” Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 25 cents. 

Curist CANDLE, THE, by Elsie Hobart Carter. 

Two scenes. 17 persons: Mother and Saint Nicholas are adults; 
7 boys and 4 girls between 6 and 12 years; 4 boys, 14 to 18. First 
scene, snow in forest; second, interior of a poor hovel. Children 
today are taught to believe that the Christ-Child is always with us. 
This play makes use of the old German belief that the Christ-Child 
returns to earth each Christmas Eve to seek shelter among men. 
Included in Christmas Candles. Holt, $1.50. 


CuristMas Fiowers, by Esther Willard Bates. 

One act. 3 women or older girls, 16 children. 50 minutes. The 
rich children bring roses, lilies, and olive branches to the Christ- 
Child, while the poor children timidly bring their poor offerings. 
Mary explains that all the children can give their hearts which 
would be the most perfect gift of all. Royalty, $5.00. Baker, 35c. 
Curistmas Guest, THE, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 

One act. 1 man, 1 woman, 2 boys, 3 girls. 15 minutes. Christ- 
mas angel comes in the guise of a beggar, and when the children 
have received him with true kindness, they behold the angelic light. 
Royalty, $2.00. Pamphlet reprint, French, 30 cents. 

CuristmMAs MANGER Service, by Rita Benton. 

Fourteen children and extras. Chancel of church. Designed as 
a play for children, it is simple in form, but the underlying theme 
is appealing, and the setting is made very effective. Abingdon, 
25 cents. 

Greatest Girt, THE, by Katharine Lord. 

Three scenes. 50 persons, at least 19 of whom should be chil- 
dren. Can be played entirely by children. 45 minutes. 2 settings. 
A tenement house family learns that the greatest gift which the 
Christmastide can bring is love and neighborliness. Included in 
The Little Playbook. Duffield, $1.50. 

Princess Wuo Coutp Nor Br Merry, Tue, by Marion Holbrook. 

One act. 12 children and extras. A delightful fairy tale play 
about the Princess who was not merry until a wandering minstrel’s 
gift—the merry heart of Christmas—brought her joy. Fitzgerald, 
30 cents. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“And Myrrh” 


This play is intended for production in 
a church auditorium, either with or without 
elaborate equipment and stage accessories. 
It is a devotional play, and should be used 
in connection with appropriate aids to wor- 
ship. It is introduced, and at occasional 
intervals in the play the action is inter- 
preted by a Reader, called THe Dreamer, 
who may be either a man or a woman, cos- 
tumed symbolically if desired, visible to the 
audience or invisible, just as the director 
chooses. 


Characters 
THe DREAMER A Woman 
THE GREEK A GirL 
THE PARTHIAN An Otp Man 
Tue ETHIOPIAN A Litrtte Main 


THe GrEEK’s SLAVE A SHEPHERD 
Time 
Scene One: About the first Christmas. 


Scene Two: A few days later. 
Scene THREE: Later in the same evening. 


Place 


Scene One: A desert place. 
Scene Two: A well outside Bethlehem. 
Scene THREE: The gateway of an old inn. 


Prologue 


Tue Dreamer: There is an old Christ- 
mas legend, lovely and intriguing, that 
of the Wise Men, who came from afar 
to worship the new-born king of the 
Jews and whom tradition names as three, 
one was of Europe and one of Af- 
rica and one of Asia. A thing strange and 
improbable—at least to later and less sim- 
ple generations; but to that group of early 
Christians, from which it sprang, a thing 
both natural and desirable. For the “good 
tidings of great joy’ were, as the angels 
sang that night on the hillside, in truth 
“to all people,” and therefore was it not 
right and fitting that the whole world 
should have been represented at the Beth- 
lehem manger? It is a thought as beauti- 
ful and intriguing as poetry, and in terms 
of poetry its truth can best be measured. 
For after all is said and done, the spirit 
is more than substance, and the best and 
final test of truth must be found in the 
deep and rich experience of the human 
heart. 

And so, as I thought and pondered, 
something in my own heart stirred and 
quickened in response to the beauty of 
this old legend of the followers of the 
star. Like the haunting strains of a 
melody half finished, it smote softly 
across the strings of fancy. Like light 
falling upon the facets of a pure and love- 
ly jewel, thought made of it a thing of 
ever-changing mystery and color and pos- 
sibility. Were there, then, three of them 
—these ancient pilgrims of a star? And 
did they follow, haply, not one but many 
roads—through the old, proud cities of 
the west and the mist-clad mountains of 
the east and the untrod deserts of the 
south? Was one of the faces, perhaps, 
that bent in reverent worship above the 
Holy Child dusky with more than the 
shadows that are wont to gather in the dim 
recesses of a stable? 

Upon all these things I thought and 
dreamed and wondered, until finally, 
dimly as in a dream, but clearly, I saw 


*South Portland, Maine. 


A Christmas Play 


By Dorotuy CLARKE WILson* 


three figures moving across the strange, 
far vista of the “might have been.” And 
one, who came from the lands of the 
setting sun, wore upon his high, white 
brow a thing like unto a crown studded 
with jewels; and one bore a sweet smell- 
ing censer, and his breast was broidered 
with the symbol of the eastern mystic. 
But of the third I noticed not what he 
wore, nor whence he came, nor yet what 
he carried in his hand. I noticed only 
his face. For it was black. 

And this is the story, as I seemed to see 
it in a dream, of the three who came from 
afar long ago to worship the new-born 
king in the manger of Bethlehem. 


Scene One 


Scene: A desert place. A background of 


a plain, deep blue to simulate a night sky. 
At right, visible or offstage, a fringe of 
palms bordering a small oasis. Left, front, 
the foundation of a campfire, not yet lit. 
In the background the fragment of an old 
stone wall, now in ruins, in the center 
of which rises what was once an old altar 
of stones. The light is of a dim, purple 
dusk, which brightens gradually as the fire 
is lighted and the action proceeds. 


THE SLAVE enters, right. With an ad- 
venturous air he looks about him, peers 
into the ruins of the old temple, and, with 
a satisfied air, lays down on the ground 
the heavy burden he has been carrying 
on his back. 


Suave (lifting his arm and speaking to some- 


one offstage): Here it is, my master! The 
place we have sought. I'll come help thee 
down off the camel! 

(He runs offstage, right, and in a few 
minutes reappears, followed by the 
GREEK.) 


GREEK (stopping and looking around him, 


wonder and a hint of awe for the moment 
displacing the habitual hauteur of his 
countenance): Yes—thou art right. I be- 
lieve—this is the place. It is just as the 
old priest described it—that queer shape 
of a mountain on the east, crouched like 
a sleeping camel—(Laughing suddenly) 
What would my friend Cleon the Stoic 
say if he knew I had come to be a be- 
liever in visions! 


Stave: There was a temple here once. They 


called it the Temple of the Four Ways. 
But there isn’t much left of it now. See, 
there’s just a piece of a wall—and an old 
broken altar. My father brought me here 
once. That’s how I knew ’twas here, away 
from the road. 


Note to Producers 
This play is copyrighted material, 
and no copy may be legally made of 
it in any form. Additional copies of 
this magazine may be obtained at 
fifteen cents per copy. Copies of the 
play in pamphlet form may be se- 


cured from the Walter H. Baker 
Company, 178 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, at thirty-five cents per 
copy. The right to produce the play 
accrues with the purchase of sufficient 
copies to supply each member of the 
cast. 


GREEK (turning away from the altar toward 
the slave): Thou sayest thy father brought 
thee here? 

Stave: Yes. Before he died and I was sold 
as a slave. The lake where I used to live 
is just a few miles over there to the west. 
Gennesaret, my people call it. 

GREEK (looking down at the ruin): The 
Temple of the Four Ways, thou sayest. 
Four ways, all leading to—nothing. It 
reminds one of life. And I suppose the 
temple was built to some god or other. 

SLAVE (who has taken some fagots from the 
bundle he carried and is making a fire 
on the ground): Yes, I suppose so. Though 
no one knows any more which one it was. 
It doesn’t really matter. 

GREEK: No. Thou art right. It doesn’t 
matter. They are all dead, those old gods 
—like the gods of my people. The gods 
of Greece are dead—as dead as the fires 
that once burned upon this altar. 

Stave: Not all of them. Not the one thou 
wert singing the song about at the door 
of the tent this morning. He is not dead. 

GREEK (beginning to quote the “Hymn to 
Zeus,” lightly at first, then, as its signi- 
ficance sweeps over him, more seriously. 
Finally he turns away from the altar, lift- 
ing his arms as if in supplication to the 
Deity): 

“Most glorious of all the undying, many- 

named, girt round with awe! 

Jove, author of Nature, applying to all 
things the rudder of law— 

Hail! Hail! For it justly rejoices the races 
whose life is a span 

To lift unto thee their voices—the Author 
and Framer of man. 

For we are thy sons... 

So great is the power thou confidest, with 
strong, invincible hands 

To thy mighty ministering servant, the bolt 
of the thunder, that flies 

Two-edged like a sword, and fervent, that 
is living and never dies. 

All nature, in fear and dismay, doth quake 
in the path of its stroke, 

What time thou preparest the way for the 

one Word thy lips have spoke, 

Which blends with lights smaller and great- 
er, which pervadeth and thrilleth all 
things. 

So great is thy power and thy nature—in 
the universe highest of Kings!” 
(As he reaches the end of this suppli- 

cation, the light which, since the kindling 
of the fire, has been growing steadily 
brighter reaches its point of greatest il- 
lumination. The figures of the man and 
the boy are now revealed more clearly. 
The GREEK is in every detail the patrician, 
the aristocrat. He is richly dressed in the 
costume of classic Greece, and on his head 
he wears a thing half turban, half crown, 
which appears at a distance to be studded 
with jewels. Though his shoulders are 
still set with the firmness and straightness 
of youth, he is approaching middle age, 
and it is doubtful if the set of his shoul- 
ders bespeaks.as much of physical vigor as 
of pride in his race and position. The 
Stave, a boy in his middle teens, is 
dressed in the poor garb of the Jewish 
peasant. Although slight of build, he car- 
ries himself as if used to the bearing of 


} Excerpt from Cleanthes’ ‘Hymn to Zeus,’’ translated 
by Plumptre. 
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heavy burdens. It is evident, however, 
that, even if his shoulders have become 
slightly bowed through servitude, his spirit 
has become so not at all. There are in 
his young face both strength and sweet- 
ness, the light of adventure and an in- 
tense interest in living.) 

SLAVE: Thou seest? Thou callest Him Zeus, 
and I call Him Jehovah. Didst thou not 
say in thy song that He has many names? 

Greek (repeating thoughtfully): “The one 
Word thy lips have spoke’—the one 
Logos— 

Stave: My people have a song like that, too, 
about the one who shall come to be the 
great Deliverer. “There shall come forth 
a Star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
arise out of Israel.” 

Greek (his eyes suddenly kindling): How 
long has it been since the night we first 
saw the star, and I told thee to make 
ready for our journey? 5 

Stave: Three moons, it must be, my master, 
just as the old priest said. Dost thou not 
remember? She was but a thin gold 
crescent no bigger than a farmer's sickle 
that night when thou didst watch the 
heavens from the palace balconies—and 
again when we set sail at Miletus—and 
again when we left the house of the great 
philosopher at Alexandria. And now see! 
There she is again, up there in the west, 
thin as a piece of silver. (Pointing right.) 

Greek: Yes. We have followed the old 
priest’s directions. “When the third moon 
shall be but of the thickness of a silver 
drachma,” he said, “I would have thee at 
the place of meeting of the four roads.” 
He seemed to think—to have some strange 
idea—there might be someone here to 
meet us. 

Stave (looking up from his fire): The night 
is still young, my master. It is hardly 
more than dusk. 

Greek (becoming suddenly stirred with the 
excitement of his quest and walking back 
and forth): A strange idea—an old man’s 
whim, it must have been. It could not 
possibly be true. And yet—he seemed 
so sure. There was something in his eyes 
like the flame of sunrise upon the snowy 
crags of Olympus—(After @ pause, giving 
a short laugh) But of course—it is ab- 
surd. If the Great Jove chose to reveal 
himself to men, this is the last place he 
would pick to do it. The priest was mad. 
It is in Athens that the four roads meet, 
not in the barren wilderness of Syria! 

Stave: Perhaps there were too many roads 
in Athens. And, besides, it’s hard seeing 
the stars there. It’s easy here. It seems 
as if one could almost reach up and touch 
them. 

Greek (looking up): They do look close. 
(Suddenly excited) Yes—it is there! I 
can see it again tonight—just where the 
old priest showed us. It was never there 
before. I know. I have studied the 
heavens all my life, and I swear there was 
never a star before where that one was. 
And yet—once thou seest it, it seems that 
it becomes brighter than all the rest—as 
if all others were faded and colorless be- 
side it. (He turns toward the slave in his 
excitement, then looks back again.) There! 
It has faded now. I scarce can see it. 

Stave: It is because thou hast been look- 
ing at the fire. Thine eyes must keep on 
the stars to have them look bright. 

(The Greek sits down on the fragment 
of stone wall. The Stave, who has drawn 
several objects from the bundle, busies 
himself with getting the evening meal. He 
places a large, round, earthen pot over 
the fire, fills it with water from the water 
bottle, and puts food in it to cook. Then 
he begins laying out dishes—round, bowl- 
shaped objects of clay—upon a clean white 
cloth on the ground.) 
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Greek: Dost remember the night the old 
priest came to the palace and suddenly 
appeared by my side there on the ter- 
race? I was certain he had a dagger hid 
in the folds of his cloak or enmeshed in 
that long white beard of his. I could 
have laughed aloud when he told me he 
had come for nothing but to show me a 
star! Nay, not a star, he said. More than 
a star. A sign. A sign of that One who 
was to come, the Logos of whom the poets 
wrote, the one who was to be the revealer 
of Truth. Not frem the Greeks was he 
coming—nor yet from the Romans—but 
from that despicable race to which thou 
thyself dost belong—from the Jews. Look 
there! What art thou doing? 

Suave: Preparing the evening meal, my mas- 
ter. 

GREEK: But why lay out so many dishes? 
Thinkest thou the camels will eat their 
straw from bowls? 

SLAVE: We are at the meeting place of roads, 
my master. I can put them away if we 
do not need them. 

Greek (again busy with his thoughts): He 
must have been listening, I think, to the 
tales of those blabbing countrymen of 
thine. All Greece is full of them. I must 
have been a fool to let myself be so per- 
suaded, leaving my house, my business, in 
the care of strangers. “I am too old,” 
he said. “Already in my breast the fires 
are dying. But when the King comes, is 
it not fitting that there be one of our 
race there to greet him? Thou art a no- 
bleman, thyself well nigh a king”—(The 
GREEK pauses, the youthful excitement 
passes from him. In a quiet, matter of fact 
voice) Well, it is done. We have satis- 
fied an old man’s whim. But if I had 
known it was to lead us to a place like 
this—There is‘ nothing here. We will eat 
our evening meal and then go on to Edrei. 

Stave (who has been leaning forward, tense 
and expectant, in an attitude of listening): 
Some one is coming. 

(There is a pause, during which the dull 
thud of camels’ hoofs is heard, growing 
gradually more distinct. The GreeKx looks 
intently offstage, left. Presently the sound 
ceases, and after a few moments the voice 
of the ParTHIAN speaks.) 

ParTHIAN (offstage, left): In the name of 
the Most Holy Mazda—peace. 

Stave (as the Greek stands silent): It is 
the way of the east to bid peace unto 
strangers. Shall I speak? 

GREEK: Yea. Speak. 

Stave: Peace to thee also, stranger. May 
this fire shed light and warmth across thy 
path. (To the Greek) Shall I go and 
take his camel to graze beside ours? 

Greek: It is a queer way you easterners have 
of treating strangers like your long lost 
brothers. But if thou must—Yea. Go. 

The Stave runs offstage, left, and the 
GREEK stands in an attitude of waiting. 
Presently the PARTHIAN enters, left. He 
is an older man than the GREEK, white- 
bearded and venerable in aspect, but his 
shoulders are straight, and he holds his 
head high after the habit of one who looks 
often at the stars. He wears a long, tunic- 
shaped undergarment, over which is 
draped a white cloak or surplice, with a 
symbol like a tongue of flame embroidered 
on its breast. His headdress is also white 
and high, shaped somewhat like a mitre.) 

PARTHIAN (stretching out his hands): May 
the blessing of Mazda, the all light and all 
holy, rest upon thee and thy children, 
even as the radiance of thy fire blesses 
the weary traveler across the desert. 

GREEK (with a gesture of welcome): Thou 
art welcome to share both its radiance and 
its warmth. And if I mistake not, thou 


art in need of both. Hast thou traveled 
far? 


ParTHIAN: Yea. For three moons have I 
been traveling—over mountain and desert 
and plain—from the highlands guarded 
by the snowy crests of Orontes, through 
the fertile valleys watered by the two 
great rivers, across the barren wastes that 
stretch between the towers of Babylon and 
the markets of Damascus. From the far 
city of Ecbatana I come, seeking him who 
is born king of the Jews. For I have 
seen his star in the east, and I have come 
to worship him. ’ 

GREEK (slowly): Thou—seekest him who is 
born—king of the Jews? Thou—hast seen 
his star? 

PaRTHIAN: Yea. Three moons ago it ap- 
peared—a new star in the constellation 
called the Fish. All the years of my life 
I have studied the stars, for I am a 
Magian of the Parthians, and I have lis- 
tened also unto the teachings of certain 
Jews who have wandered far from their 
own land among my people. It is said 
that when the holy Mazda wills, one is to 
come among their race who is to be the re- 
vealer of truth, the all-wise one. Of his 
coming I believe the star which I have 
seen in the east is the promise. Even 
now it is shining. Come with me beyond 
the light of the fire and I will show thee. 

GREEK (whose first awe and amazement has 
changed to a mounting excitement): Nay, 
nay. Thou needest not. I know. I too 
have seen it. I too have come from afar 
to seek the king. j 

(The Suave has again returned to the 
fire and is busying himself preparing the 
meal.) 

PartHIAn (slowly, seeming to draw apart 
within himself): Thou too hast come—to 
seek the—king? Thou speakest strangely. 
I do not understand. 


GREEK (his eyes aflame): Dost thou not see? 
I too have seen his star! Unto me also 
through the goodness of Jove has the 
promise of the new king been revealed! 
It is even as the old priest said. We were 
destined to meet here tonight, thou and 
I. It is meant that we should go and find 
him—together. 

ParTHIAN (still cautious): But—thou art 
not of my people nor of my race. Even 
thy language is strange in my ears. Out 
of the east I come, where men meditate 
within themselves and worship the unseen 
as the smoke of our sacred fires rises from 
our altars. A child of the east also must 
be the king I seek. The fathers of his 
people are the fathers of my people, and 
the same blood flows in our veins. While 
thou—with thy strange western face and 
thy hands that seem fashioned to do noth- 
ing but wave spears and build cities— 
What hast thou to do with the promised 
One of Israel? 


GrEEK (earnestly): Listen while I tell thee 
how the promise was revealed to me also. 
Three moons ago there came to my palace 
an old priest of Zeus, who in the solitude 
of his mountain sanctuary had come to 
read many secrets in the stars. For long 
years he had been watching for some 
sign to reveal the promise of the great 
Deliverer, who, he was convinced, was 
destined to spring sometime from the Jew- 
ish race. To prove this, he read to me 
that night from certain ancient scriptures 
of the Jews—strange, searching passages 
that stirred me to the very soul and gave 
me glimpses of the great and holy Jove 
that I had never had before. And now— 
at last, he told me, it had come, the sign he 
had been waiting for. And mine was to be 
the quest, the holy quest, to go and find 
the King. He came to me because I was 
a prince of my people, and because of my 
position he deemed me worthy of such a 
sacred trust. 
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PARTHIAN: Thou sayest—thou art a prince? 

Greek: He even told me of a vision he had 
had, in which he saw this very place— 
“the meeting of the four roads,” he called 
it. And he bade me come here this very 
night. Now I know why. It was to meet 
another comrade of the quest. 

PARTHIAN: Thou seemest not an unworthy 
comrade. (From the folds of his robe he 
draws a jeweled vase or censer.) See! 
Here is the gift I haye brought for the 
new-born king. A box of incense bought 
at great price from the caravans of Ophir 
—a symbol of the worship all the world 
will some day give him. Hast thou, too, 
brought a gift? 

Greek: Yea, that I have. (Turning to the 
Stave) Show him the coffer of gold. (The 
SLavE produces the coffer from a hiding 
place in the pack, and hands it to the 
GREEK, who opens it and stands watching 
the amazed admiration of the PARTHIAN, 
a smile of triumph on his face.) The box 
itself is worth a good two thousand drach- 
ma. And the coins within— 

PartHian (in a whisper): Never have I 
seen so much. 

GREEK: Gold is the symbol] of all human 
strength and power. Thinkest thou now 
that the Greek is unworthy to be a com- 
rade of the quest? 

ParTHian (bowing his head): It is well. 
Mazda hath blessed thee. Together we 
will go on to find the King. From the east 
and the west—we will worship him to- 
gether. 

GrEeEK: The evening meal is ready. Let us 
break bread, thou and I. It shall be a 
symbol of our brotherhood. 

Stave: Wait, master—just a few moments 
more. It is the meeting place of roads, 
my master. 

GREEK (impatiently): But why wait? Is not 
the food prepared? 

Suave (hesitating): Yes, it is all prepared, 
but— 

Greek: Why hast thou set three places in- 
stead of two? 

Stave: It is the meeting place of roads, my 
master. 

GREEK (more impatiently): I know. Thou 
hast said that before. Take the dish away, 
and serve us at once. It is no princely 
fare, but anything is better than nothing 
in this desert. 

Stave (almost beseechingly): Then—thou 
wilt not wait? 

GREEK (imperiously): Must I use a lash of 
thongs to get my slave to dish a bowl of 
lentils? (Turning to the ParTHtAN) Were 
we in Greece, in my native palace, thou 
shouldst have a soft couch and fresh meats 
and sweet wines to drink. But since we 
are not and must sup like men of the 
desert— 

(The Stave during the preceding speech 
has been listening intently. Now he rises 
to his feet, a look of expectation on his 


face.) 

Stave (lifting his hand): Listen! Some one 
is coming! 

(For a few moments all three listen.) 

Greek (shaking his head): I hear nothing— 
only the lapping of the water at the spring 
—and the crackling of the fire. 

PartHIAN: The slave is right. I hear the 
beating of camels’ hoofs there to the south. 
Listen—how plain they are now! 

Greek (still shaking his head): 1 hear 
nothing. 

ParTHIAN: It is those western ears of thine, 
that are attuned to nothing but the sounds 
of chariots and spears. There! Now they 
have stopped. 

Stave: He is behind a hillock of sand, I 
think, that hides the light of our fire. I 
will go and find him. 

(The Stave runs offstage swiftly, prefer- 
ably down the center aisle of the audito- 


rium and out of the room. If this is im- 
practical, he may run off into the wings, 
but if it is possible for the entrance of 
the ETHIOPIAN to be from one of the aisles, 
it will be much more effective.) 

GREEK (taking a quick step after him): 
Here! Wait! Come back, slave! The 
young fool has wings upon his feet. (Dis- 
pleased) A pretty state of affairs when the 
slave hearkens more to the footsteps of 
strangers than to the voice of his master. 
(He sits down on wall, right.) 

ParTHIAN: It is the way of the east, which 
accounts a man’s duty to the stranger 
even greater than that to his own sons. 

GrEEK: The east has strange ways. 

PaRTHIAN (with a smile): So has the west. 

(The voice of the SLAVE has meanwhile 
been heard offstage calling “Ay-ah! Ay- 
ah!” a little more faintly each time. After 
a few minutes the SLAVE returns, running 
back the same way he went out. He is 
much excited and starts speaking even 
before reaching the stage.) 

Stave (breathlessly): He’s coming! (He 
runs up on the stage.) It’s just as I 
thought! He too is following the star 
and has come to find the King. 

GREEK (springing up): What’s that? What’s 
that thou art saying? 

Stave: He too has seen the sign—even as 
thou and this Parthian have seen it. Dost 
thou not see, my master? It is Jehovah 
who sent him—it is Jehovah who_ has 
brought you all to this place. For did 
He not speak through his holy prophet— 
“T will give thee for a light unto the Gen- 
tiles, that thou mayest be my salvation 
unto the ends of the earth?” 

GrEEK (excitedly to the Parthian): Didst 
thou hear what he said? One is coming 
from the south—even as we have come! 
He too is seeking the King! He too has 
seen the sign! 

ParTHrAN: Yea. It must be. It is the lead- 

ing of Mazda. He who comes is not a 
stranger but a brother of the quest. We 
will await his coming, and then let us all 
break bread together. 
(The Greek and the PARTHIAN stand wait- 
ing, eager and expectant. The SLAVE joy- 
fully resumes his preparations for the 
meal.) 

Stave: Shall I set another place, my master? 

GrEEK: Yea. The Parthian has said. We 
will all break bread together. 

(Presently the ETHIOPIAN enters by the 
rear of the auditorium and approaches 
the stage by the middle aisle. He walks 
confidently, with a spring in his step which 
belongs to the thoroughly healthy, happy, 
youthful person, used to the out of doors. 
He is straight and tall, clad simply in a 
straight dark garment with a long loose 
cloak over it, about his head a flowing 
turban, the ends of which are drawn front, 
partially concealing his face. When he 
has almost reached the stage, he stops 
and stretches out both hands toward the 
Greek and the PARTHIAN in a gesture of 
confident friendship.) 

ErnioprAN: Peace unto you, my brothers. In 
the name of the mighty Ra, the great 
Amen, the lord of all seekers after light, 
I greet you! 

(The Greek and the ParTHIAN make no 
reply, but only stand looking at him, the 
first expression of eagerness and expec- 
tancy changed to a coldness that is almost 
stonelike. The Stave looks from one to 
the other first in amazement, then in en- 
treaty. The ETHIOPIAN, after waiting a 
moment, ascends the stage, and, the GREEK 
and the PARTHIAN unconsciously stepping 
away from him, he stands alone facing the 
altar. Approaching it, his face still hidden 
from the audience, he stands looking down 
upon it.) 

Eruropran (for the moment seeming to for- 
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get the others): Ah—a dead altar—in the 
desert! Is there anything so dead as the 
altar of a forgotten god? (After a pause, 
half turning) My heart too used to be dead 
like that, covered with the ashes of un- 
satisfied longings and burned-out desires. 
But now it is no longer dead. (He turns 
slowly, and the ends of the turban fall 
back from his face, showing it to be a 
deep black.) It is an altar upon which 
fresh incense is laid and waiting to be 
kindled. It is a viol athrob with melody 
and waiting only the touch of the master 
hand. (He stretches his arms upward and 
looks up as if straining to his full height.) 
It is life from within reaching up—and 
up—and straining to reach the stature 
of the stars. (He holds the position for 
a@ moment, then turns with an eager ges- 
ture to the GREEK and the ParTHIAN, who 
have drawn apart by themselves, right.) 
But ye, too, have felt it. Ye too have seen 
the sign of promise. And the Wisdom that 
is greater than ours has brought us to this 
place to become seekers of the light to- 
gether. 

(During this speech the Greek and the 
PartHIAN have drawn closer together and 
farther from the Eruiopian. Only in the 
face of the Stave do the eager words of 
the newcomer arouse a sympathetic re- 
ponse. Now the two former seem to con- 
fer for a moment together.) 

ParTHIAN (cautiously): Thou sayest—thou 
hast been led hither by some—sign? 

SLAVE (eagerly): Did I not tell thee, mas 
ter? He has seen the star—(The Greek 
gestures to him to be silent.) 

GREEK (frowning at the Stave): The skies 
are full of stars. 

ErnioprAN: But none like unto this star, 
none that sets the soul afire as with a liy- 
ing flame. Even if the old Jew from 
Alexandria had not told me of the prom- 
ises of his holy writings, still would I 
have known by the promptings of my own 
heart that in the light of this new star 
there was somehow hope and _ healing. 
That night when I first saw it, it became 
all at once as if I were standing alone 
upon a mountain top, with the wind in 
my face and the music of the spheres in 
my ears, and the clouds beneath my feet. 
I saw it shining—living, pulsing, glowing 
—even as it is tonight—and I knew that 
in its flaming heart there was hid some- 
how the very essence of life—life full and 
free and abundant, that is man’s for the 
seeking. And my whole soul became one 
vast yearning, one magnificent urge—But 
ye too have felt it! For are we not com- 
rades together on the quest? 

(There is a long silence. Again the 
GREEK and the PARTHIAN seem to confer 
together.) A 

Partuian (shaking his head): Thy words 
are strange. It is true—we also are bound 
upon a quest—but—our roads lie not to- 
gether. P 

ErHropian (puzzled): But—do ye not seek 
him that is born king of the Jews? Have 
ye not seen his star? 

ParTHIAN: Yea. It is true. And yet—sup- 
pose even that we seek the same king— 
and have seen the same star—still—do 
our roads not lie together. 

(The Erutortan slowly bows his head, 
and the light goes out of his face. His 
expression becomes aloof, inscrutable.) 

Fruiopran: Thou has said. 

GREEK (approaching the fire with sudden de- 
cision): The night is getting spent, and 
we must be getting on to Edrei. Pack 
the things together. If we wait longer, 
the inns may all be closed. 

Stave (helplessly): But—master—the ° eve- 
ning meal— 

Greek: I said—pack the things together. 

(The SLAvE gathers the things together 
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in the pack, every now and then casting a 
distressed glance at the EruiopiAN, who 
stands unmoving. The GREEK and the 
ParTuIAN start offstage, right.) 

ParTHiAN (pausing and looking back): 
Farewell—stranger. Even though our 
paths lie not together—may Mazda bless 
thy quest. f 

(The Evuiop1An makes no sign. The 
Stave reluctantly follows the others off- 
stage, right, with many backward glances. 
For several moments the ETHIOPIAN re- 
mains motionless, then the SLAve slips 
back to his side.) 

SLAVE (touching his arm timidly): I wanted 
to tell thee. I left a bowl of lentils be- 
hind a stone close by the fire. I think 
it will keep warm. 

Eruiopian (turning suddenly, in a low, tense 
voice): Why did they go—like that? Why 
did they not want me to go with them? 
(As the Stave does not answer but only 
hangs his head in distress) Is it because 
they think I have not seen the vision—so 
clearly ? 

Stave: Oh, no! No! Surely not that! 

Erniop1AN: Or because they deem me not 
worthy? It is true that I come from the 
desert and wear not such fine clothes as 
they. Perchance if I could have told them 
that I was a prince among my people— 

Stave (shaking his head sadly ): No, no. 
That would have made no difference. It 
was nothing thou couldst have done. 

Ernrop1an: Then why—(He pauses suddenly 
and looks keenly into the face of the 
Stave.) It wasn’t—thou canst not mean 
—it was hecause—(He utters the last 
words in a whisper) my face—(The SLAVE 
bows his head sorrowfully. As the truth 
sweeps over him, the Eruiortan laughs 
suddenly, mirthlessly. Resting his hands 
behind him on the altar, he stands for a 
moment with his head flung back. The 
first look of amazement and of amused 
irony changes to one of stricken pain, and 
he closes his eyes. Still in a whisper) be- 
cause my face—My God, because my 
face—is—black— 

(He slowly bows his head and sinks to 
his knees, covering his face with his hands. 

Stave (coming close and putting his hand 


on the other’s arm): It is said among my — 


people that the King, when he comes, is 
to be born. in Bethlehem. 

(He slips out, right. The lights have 
grown very dim, so that the figure of the 
ErHiopiaANn seems dim and shadowy, but 
as he lifts his face, the light of the fire 
shines full upon it.) 

ErniopiAn (in a low voice): Thou sayest— 
in Bethlehem? (Gradually new strength 
and purpose come into his face, and he 
slowly rises. Seeming to stretch at last 
to his full stature, he lifts his arms high. 
In a whisper) I will go—alone. 

CURTAIN 


Scene Two 


Scene: A well just outside the town of 
Bethlehem. The well is of stone, either a 
square or a semicircle, with a broad shelf 
at the top and a@ stone wall, somewhat 
higher than the well, forming its back. 
The background is, as in Scene One, a 
plain deep blue. The well is slightly to one 
side of the center of the stage, well front. 
The lights are very dim, for it is night. 
It is suggested that there be a musical 
interlude between Scene One and Scene 
Two, either organ or orchestra. If the 
former, the familiar organ arrangement, 
“The March of the Magi Kings,” by Du- 
bois, may be used very effectively. Let this 
music continue, but more softly, while the 
DreAMER speaks.) 

Tue Dreamer: Then for awhile I thought 
and pondered over the story of these three 
who came from afar—the Greek and the 
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Parthian and the Ethiopian. And when I 
lifted up my eyes again I saw that it was 
no longer a desert place, but a road over 
which the three were traveling, two of 
them side by side, with the muffled sound 
of their camels’ hoofs beating a rhythmic 
cadence in the dust, and the great tall 
figures of the beasts moving-in that swift 
undulating harmony that is strangely like 
the motion of the waves at sea. But the 
third traveled alone. And as he journeyed, 
it seemed that wherever he went men 
moved out of his path or passed by a great 
way from him, so that there was always 
about him a certain solitude and loneli- 
ness. 

As in the midst of shadows, I saw his 
figure moving swiftly—through the plain 
green fields of Galilee, down through the 
rolling hill country of Samaria, upward 
among the rugged barren heights of Judah 
toward the distant shining whiteness of the 
Holy City. And there I lost him for a 
while, amid the confusion of many moving 
figures and conflicting desires and dis- 
cordant voices—and I wondered if I was 
not to see the end of his quest after all... 
Then out of the shadows, still all alone, 
I saw him moving—out of a city gate and 
down a dusty, winding road—stopping out- 
side a little town beside an ancient well. 
And J knew that he had come at last to 
Bethlehem. 

(While the strains of “The March of the 
Magi Kings” are still sounding softly, the 
ETHIOPIAN enters, walking slowly and 
looking about him with the curious un- 
certainty of the stranger. Yet there is that 
eagerness about him, that excited expec- 
tancy of one who has almost reached the 
end of his journey. He approaches the 
well and stands beside it as if pondering 
what to do next. The lights are so dim 
that his face is barely discernible. Finally 
he sits down on the edge of the well. 

A Woman enters and a Girt. Both carry 
large water jars upon their shoulders, and 
the Girt carries a lighted torch which she 
holds high in order that they may both 
see the path. Their voices are heard be- 
fore they appear on the stage, becoming 
louder and more distinct as they ap- 
proach.) 

Woman: And as I told Joel that night when 
he came in from the fields and told us that 
queer story about seeing a light and all 
that, things always look different in the 
night from what they do when it comes 
morning. And as far as I can see the 
baby is the most ordinary looking—(She 
stops suddenly at the edge of the stage, 
and her free hand clutches at the front 
of her garment. She looks down at the 
ground and all around after the manner 
of one who has lost something.) There! 
I've lost that chain that thy father brought 
me the last time he went up to Jerusalem! 
Hold the light down a bit, Rachel. May- 
be it just fell off. 

Girt (holding the torch so they can both 
peer at the ground): I saw it about thy 
neck when we left the house. 

Woman (vexed): I'd rather lose my eyesight 
than that necklace. 

Girt (after they have looked some time): 
Suppose I go back along the path. 

Woman: Go, my child, and search well. 
Give me thy pitcher. I would go with 
thee, but I am weary from -baking the 
whole week’s bread. 

(The Girt goes out, right, and the 
Woman approaches the well. Then she 
suddenly sees the ETHIOPIAN sitting there 
and draws back with a startled “Oh!”) 

Eruiopian: Be not afraid. I am but a 
Stranger just come to the town, and I 
stopped for a moment to rest by the well. 

Woman: Thou didst startle me for a mo- 


ment. But—(laughing a little) we should 
be used to strangers by this time. They’ve 
had enough of them up in the town of 
late—since the big taxation started. (She 
lowers her pitcher down into the well and 
draws it up again. Looking at him curt- 
ously and trying to see his face in the half 
Hel but unable to) Didst thou come from 
ar? 

Eruroptan: From the ends of the earth. 
(Seeing that he has startled her) That is, 
it seems that far. I come from another 
country—to the south. i 

Woman (still curious): Egypt, perhaps? Thy 
speech is like the Egyptian peddler’s that 
stops twice each year in the market place. 

Erxiopian: It was in Egypt that I learned 
to speak thy language. Wilt thou give me 
to drink? I am athirst. 

Woman (filling a gourd that lies near the 
well and handing it to him): Surely. The 
well is deep, and ’tis hard to draw water 
without a pitcher. (As he drinks) Art 
thou staying long in Bethlehem? 

(She lowers the other pitcher into the 
well.) 

Ernrorian: I do not know. I am looking 
for a king—him that is born king of the 
Jews. 

Woman (excitedly): A king—here? But 
there aren’t any kings in Bethlehem. King 
Herod has a palace over on the hill yon- 
der, but it has been empty for years. They 
even say— 

Eruropian: I know. "Tis not King Herod I 
seek. This king may never wear a crown 
—even when he is old enough. But God 
gave me a sign that he has come. 

Woman (suddenly very much excited): 
Thou—thou dost not mean the child! 

ErHIopian (tensely): What child? 

Woman: The one that was born at the inn 
right in the middle of the great taxation. 
The one the shepherds told such a queer 
tale about. 

ETHIOPIAN (rising to his feet and speaking 
tensely): What tale? Speak—woman! 
What tale did the shepherds tell? 

Woman (confused): Oh—they said they 
saw a light or something, and they thought 
they heard a vyoice—But my son can 
tell thee all about it. He is a shepherd, 
and he was right there that night. 

EruiopiAn: Where is thy son? But— tell 
me first—is the child still here? 

Woman: Oh, yes. He is still at the inn. 
And my dear son is at home right now. Our 
house is there on the edge of the shep- 
herds’ field. If thou wilt, thou mayest go 
back with me. We will want thee to sup 
with us, too, for our house is always hos- 
pitable to strangers. 

Girt (offstage): I found it. It was hanging 
on a branch where it must have caught 
and broken itself. 

Woman (running to meet her): Listen, 
Rachel, I have something to tell thee. 
(They speak together in low voices at one 
side of the stage, then the WomAN comes 
toward the well carrying the torch.) My 
dear son will be glad of someone new to 
tell the story to—(She holds the torch up 
so that she can see the man’s face, and 
suddenly her expression changes. She 
draws back quickly, and she and the girl 
confer together again. Then the two ap- 
proach the well, almost furtively, and take 
up the two water jugs.) I—I’m afraid 
we must be getting home— 

(Turning, they hurry away up the path 
with several backward glances. The Erut- 
OPIAN stands motionless beside the well, 
like a figure turned to stone. There is a 
long interlude, during which @ strain of 
“The March of the Magi Kings” is played 
softly. Presently the GREEK and the Par- 
THIAN enter, right. Their voices are heard 
even before they appear.) 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Suggestions for Building Worship Programs 


DECEMBER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE MontH: Peace on Earth 
To the Leader 


The Christmas month presents many valu- 
able opportunities for enriching the lives of 
children. It is valuable because of the spirit 
of joy and goodwill which comes so readily 
at this season. It is important, too, because 
of the opportunity for developing a better 
understanding of the meaning and signific- 
ance of the Christmas spirit of “Peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men.” We hope that 
this idea will come to have far-reaching 
implications for the children. We are eager 
that they may have some understanding of 
what it means to have love and friendliness 
in their own homes and in the homes of all 
people in the world. We hope to do this by 
presenting once more as vividly and beauti- 
fully as possible the story of the first Christ- 
mas. We have planned to spend one Sun- 
day on the personal application of the Christ- 
mas spirit. The following two Sundays may 
be given over to an understanding of, Christ- 
mas customs in other lands. On the last 
Sunday of the month we plan to give special 
consideration to the celebration of New 
Year’s Day. 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 


1. Dramatizing the story of the first 
Christmas or some other story told during 
the month. 

2. Preparing a program of carols and 
dramatizations for some group. 

3. Making reports or dramatizations of 
customs of other lands. 

4. Making gifts for parents, children in 
other countries, or for children in institu- 
tions. 

5. Making a Peace Book to send to other 
children in our country cr in other lands 
which will contain pictures and stories illus- 
trating the efforts for peace of individuals 
and organizations. It might be called “Peace 
on Earth, Goodwill Toward Men.” 

6. Planning a party for some other group. 
If arrangements could be made to have such 
a party with children from a mission church 
or settlement house, it would be helpful if 
it could be done without fostering a sense of 
superiority on the part of the entertaining 
group. Perhaps the other group could re- 
turn the favor in some way either now or 
later. It would be particularly valuable to 
do something with some other group. 

7. Writing Christmas poems or carols. 

8. Singing carols from different countries. 

9. Visiting a toy store and noting the 
toys made in other countries. 


Conversation Topics 


Why Christmas is the only holiday cele- 
brated all over the world. 

The meaning of Christmas. 

Things people sometimes do that make 
Christmas less happy than it might be. 

a. Plan too many things to do. 

b. Buy too expensive gifts. 

c. Think more of gifts and the Christmas 
dinner than of the reason for Christmas. 

Things people can do to bring peace and 
goodwill to earth. 

The need for times like New Year’s Day 
when people think over ‘the things they have 
been doing and of the need for changing 
some of them. It would be helpful on New 
Year’s Sunday if the group as a whole could 
think over the work they have been doing 
together and suggest ways in which they 
might improve the group activity. 


*Evanston, Illinois 


By Amy Clowes* 


Suggested Source Materials 
December 1 
THEME: The First Christmas 


Sones: “Peace and Good Will,” in last 
month’s International Journal of Religious 
Education 
“Silent Night” 

“Away in a Manger” 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

Story: “The First Christmas” 

Scripture: Luke 2:1-14 


Suipes: A few showing the villages of 
Judea, some Christmas slides, and a few 
of Jesus as a teacher. 


Porm: “Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?” 
by Eugene Field. 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 

Once, a lovely shining star 

Seen by shepherds from afar 
Gently moved until its light 

Made a manger cradle bright. 
There a darling baby lay 

Pillowed soft upon the hay. 

And his mother sang and smiled 
This is Christ, the holy Child. 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 
Prayer: God, we thank thee for Christmas 
and all of its joys. Help us to make 
Christmas a happy time for others. Amen. 


December 8 


THEME: What Christmas Means 
Sones: Any of those suggested for Decem- 
ber 1. 


“Carol, Children, Carol,” in Songs for Lit- 
tle People by Danielson and Conant, 
and in International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education for November, 1930. 
See also page 27 of this issue. 

“Glory to God,” in A First Book of Hymns 
and Worship by Edith Lovell Thomas. 


Stories: “Brother Juniper and the Silver 
Bells,” in the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher 
for December, 1931. 

“The Jar of Rosemary,” in The Story 
Teller by Maud Lindsay. 

“If He Had Not Come,” in Keystone 
Graded Lessons, Course IV, Part I, and 
in Junior Worship Programs by Nellie 


V. Burgess. 
Pictures: “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
Taylor. 


“Arrival of the Shepherds,” Lerolle. 
“Visit of the Wise Men,” Hofmann. 


Poems: “Some People Give at Christmas,” 
by Esther Freivogel in the International 
Journal of Religious Education for Novem- 
ber, 1934, and the following poem, “Seems 
to Me.” 


Seems to me the stars shine brighter 
Christmas night; 
Seems to me the snow lies whiter 
Christmas night; 
That the solemn trees stand straighter, 
And the frosty moon sets later, 
And the hush is stiller, greater, 
Christmas night. 
Seems to me sad things are fewer 
Christmas night; 
Seems to me glad things are truer 
Christmas night; 
Seems to me the bells ring clearer 
From their steeples, louder, nearer— 
Seems to me the whole world’s dearer 
Christmas night. 
—Nancy Byrp Turner. 
Youths Companion. 


December 15 
Tueme: Christmas in Other Lands 
Stores: “Good Will Among Men,” in The 


Kingdom of Love by Blanche Carrier. 
“A Christmas Fairy,” in The Children’s 


Used by permission of The 


Book of Christmas Stories by Dickinson 
and Skinner, as follows: 


It was getting very near to Christmas time, and 
all the boys at Miss Ware’s school were talking about 
going home for the holidays. ‘‘I shall go to the Christ- 
mas festival,’ said Bert Fellows, ‘‘and my mother will 
have a party, and my Aunt will give another. Oh! I 
shall have a splendid time at home.” 

“My Uncle Bob is going to give me a pair of 
skates,’’ remarked Harry Wadham. 

“My father is going to give me a bicycle,’”’ put in 
George Alderson. 

“Will you bring it back to school with you?’ asked 
Harry. 

“Oh! yes, if Miss Ware doesn’t say no.”’ 

“Well, Tom,” cried Bert, ‘“‘where are you going to 
spend your holidays?’’ 

“Tam going to stay here,” 
forlorn voice. 

“Here—at 
home?” 

“I can’t go home to India,’’ answered Tom. 

“Nobody said you could. But haven’t you any rela- 
tives anywhere ?”’ 5 

Tom shook his head. ‘‘Only in India,’’ he said sadly. 

“Poor fellow! That’s hard luck for you. I’ll tell 
you what, boys, if I couldn’t go home for the holi- 
days, especially at Christmas—I think I would just 
sit down and die.”’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,’”’ said Tom. “You would 
get ever so homesick, but you wouldn’t die. You 
would just get through somehow, and hope something 
would happen before next year, or that some kind 
fairy would—’’ 

“There are no fairies nowadays,’ said Bert. ‘‘See 
here, Tom, Ill write and ask my mother to invite 
you to go home with me for the holidays.’ 

“Will you really?” 

“Yes, I will. And if she says yes, we shall have 
such a splendid time. We live in London, you know, 
and have lots of parties and fun.” 

“Perhaps she will say no,’’ suggested poor 
Tom. 

““My mother isn’t the kind that says no,” 
clared loudly. 

In a few days a letter arrived from Bert’s mother. 
The boy opened it eagerly. It said: 


answered Tom in a very 


school—oh, dear! Why can’t you go 


little 


Bert de- 


My Dear Bert: 

I ami very sorry to tell you that little Alice 
is ill with scarlet fever. And so you cannot 
come home for your holidays. I would have 
been glad to have you bring your little friend 
with you if all had been well here. 


More followed but when Bert had read this part he 
hid his face upon his desk and sobbed aloud. The 
lonely boy from India, who sat next to him, tried to 
comfort his friend in every way he could think of. 
He patted his shoulder and whispered many _ kind 
words to him. 

Soon Miss Ware came to 
was for him. 

“After all,’’ said she, smiling down on the two 
boys, “‘it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Poor Tom has been expecting to spend his holidays 
alone, and now he will have a friend with him. Try 
to look on the bright side, Bert, and to remember 
how much worse it would have been if there had been 
no boy to stay with you.’’ 

“T can’t help being disappointed, Miss Ware,’ 
Bert, his eyes filling with tears. 

The last day of the term came, and one by one, or 
two by two, the boys went away. until only Bert and 
Tom were left. The great house had never seemed so 
large before. ; 

“It’s miserable,” groaned poor Bert, as they strolled 
into the school room. ‘“‘Just think, if we were on our 
way home now—how different.” 

“Just think if I had been left here by myself,’’ said 
Tom. 

**Yes,”’ said Bert, “‘but you know when one wants 
to go home he never thinks of the boys who have no 
home to go to.”” 

The evening passed, and the two boys went to bed. 
They told stories to each other for a long time before 
they could go to sleep. That night they dreamed of 
their homes, and felt very lonely. Yet each tried to 
be brave, and so another day began. 

This was the day before Christmas. Quite early in 
the morning came the great box of which Bert’s 
mother had spoken in the letter. Then, just as dinner 
had come to an end, there was a peal at the bell, and 
a voice was heard asking for Tom Egerton. 

Tom sprang to his feet. and flew to greet a tall 
lady. crying, ‘“‘Aunt Laura!" 

Aunt Laura explained that she and her husband had 
just arrived in London. “I was so afraid, Tom, that you 
would be disappointed if we did not get here for 
Christmas day. You must get your things packed up 
at once, and go back with me to London.” 

For a moment Tom's face shone with delight. Then 
he caught sight of Bert and turned to his Aunt. 

“T can’t go.”’ he said. 

*“Can’t go? And why not?” 

“Because I can’t go and leave Bert here all alone.” 
he said stoutly. ‘““‘When I was going to be alone he 


tell Bert how sorry she 


’ 


said 
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wrote and asked his mother to let me go home with 
him. She could not have either of us because Bert’s 
sister has scarlet fever. He has to stay here, and he 
has never been away from home at Christmas time 
before, and I can’t go away and leave him by him- 
self, Aunt Laura.” 

For a minute Aunt Laura looked at the boy as if 
she could not believe him. Then she said, “‘You need 
not leave him. Bring him along and we shall all en- 
joy ourselves together. We will all learn that kindness 
is not wasted in this world.” 

And so Bert and Tom found that there was such 
a thing as a fairy after all. 


Sones: Any of those selected for the pre- 
ceding weeks. 

“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas To- 
night” in Worship and Conduct Songs 
for Beginners and Primaries by Eliz- 
abeth McE. Shields. 


Picrures: Christmas customs in other 
lands. Some excellent representations 
may be found in the December, 1930, issue 
of Child Life, published by Rand McNally 
Co. 


“J Heard the Bells on Christmas 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,’’ I said; 
“For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep; 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
—Henry W. Loncretiow. 


CuristMAs Customs or Many LANps: 


In England, the houses are trimmed with mistletoe 
and holly. The people often speak of Christmas time 
as the Yuletide. When they celebrate, they sit around 
the hearth where the Yule log blazes and listen to 
stories. They have great feasts and the rich people 
send food to all the poor people. There is one day 
called Boxing Day when gifts are put in boxes and 
sent to those who serve in the home. The milkman, 
the postman, and the newsboy all get a gift. Then 
there are large Christmas trees and parties at church. 
On Christmas Eve and early on Christmas morning 
the children go from house to house singing Christ- 
mas carols. The parents usually buy only one gift for 
each child. 
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Some say that Martin Luther in Germany started the 
custom of having a Christmas tree. At any rate, the 
German people have them. Many families buy two, 
a large one for their own homes and a small one 
which they cover with bright tinsel and send with 
baskets of food to a needy family. There is less buy- 
ing and selling in Germany than in America, but 
much enjoyment. German children love to make gifts 
instead of buying them. They place a small model 
of the Holy Family or of some favorite story under 
the Christmas tree. On Christmas Eve they have stories 
and songs by the tree and always close by singing 
“Holy Night.” 


December 22 
Tueme: Christmas in Many Lands 


Sones: “Silent Night” 
“Glory to God” 
“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas To- 
night” 


“Peace and Good Will” 


Stories: “The Story of Isaiah,” in the 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher for Decem- 
ber, 1932. 

“Facts Which the Children Discovered 
about Christmas in Germany,” in the 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher for Decem- 
ber, 1931. 


Pictures: Those used for December 1. 
Christmas customs in other lands. 
“And the Common People Heard Him 
Gladly,” Burnand. 


CuristMAs CustoMs IN OTHER LANDS. 


It was long a custom in Russia to leave the Christ- 
mas tree unlighted until the first bright star ap- 
peared. Then singing and dancing began. On Christ- 
mas Day when friends met one was likely to say. 
“The Christ is born.’’ The other would answer, ‘“‘He 
is born indeed.” 

In Sweden, a sheaf of grain is hung on the tree 
for the birds. An especially fine meal is prepared for 
animals on Christmas Eve. The people eat dried fish, 
and rice with cream. They set several dishes outside 
for Santa Claus and his helpers. Their Santa Claus 
dresses just the opposite from ours. He dresses in 
white with red cap and trimmings. Swedish people 
celebrate for two days. The first day is spent in 
church and at home in joyous fellowship together. No 
calls or visits are made. On the second day rela- 
tives and friends make mepgry, 

In France, the ¢hildren leave wooden shoes in 
front of the fire instead of hanging up stockings. They 
have Christmas hoops instead of trees. These are 
wound with bright colors and hung in the center of 
the room. A model of Christ’s birthplace is placed 
at one side of the room. The children stand by it 
and recite Christmas poems. 


Poem: “Good Will to Men” 


On Christmas, when old friends are meeting, 
We give that long-loved joyous greeting, 
“Merry Christmas.” 


While hanging sheaves for winter birds 
Friends in Norway call the words, 
“Gloedelig Jul!” 


With wooden shoes ranged on the hearth, 
Dutch celebrators cry their mirth, 
“Een prettiga Kerstmis!’’ 


In France, that land of courtesy, 
Our welcome to our guests would be, 
“Joyeux Noel!” 


Enshrining Christmas in her art, 
Italy cries from a full heart, 
“Buon Natile! 


When in that land of Christmas tree, 
Old Germany, use words like these, 
“Froliche Weihnachten!”’ 


Though each land names a different name, 
Good will rings through each wish the same, 
“Merry Christmas!”’ 
—Dorotuy B. THompson, in The Torchbearer. 
PRAYER: 


Dear God, we thank thee for Christmas joy and 
peace. We thank thee for the baby Jesus and for the 
things he taught when he grew to be a man. Help us 
to spread peace and goodwill all over the world. 
Amen. 

Leaders may find more information 
about the customs in different lands from 
the following sources. 


Yuletide in Other Lands 
Press) . 

Yule-tide in Many Lands by Pringle and 
Urann (Lothrop). 

“The Whole World’s Christmas Tree” 
(National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C.), 
price five cents. 

International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation for November, 1933, and 1934. 


December 29 


(Womans 


Tueme: Peace and Goodwill in the New 
Year 

Sones: Selected by the children. 

Story: “Christmas and the New Year in 


Kaba,” from the Primary Worship Guide 
by Jeannette Perkins, and printed in the 
November, 1934, International Journal. 


Porm: “A New Year” by John Martin, in 
Prayers for Little Men and Women, pub- 
lished by John Martin’s Bookhouse. 


The dear old year has passed away; 
A bright new year has come; 

It brings new joys for girls and boys; 
It smiles upon our home. 

God give us very grateful hearts 
For this new happy year. 

God make it bright with peace and light 
And endless loving cheer. 


O dear God, make this newborn year 
A joyous year that brings 

Us work and fun and health and sun, 
With many happy things. 

O keep this growing life of mine 
From sin and pain and fear. 

Teach me to see your love for me. 
Through all this glad new year. Amen. 


PRAYER: 


O God, we are glad that a new year has come. Help 
us to make it a happy year for many people. Help us 
to do what we can to bring peace and goodwill to the 
earth. Amen. 


DECEMBER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FoR THE MontH: Sharing Christmas 
Some Thoughts for the Leader 


Tue Laws or LEARNING AS THEY APPLY TO 

WorsuIiP: 

We may all be perfectly familiar with the 
three laws of learning, and neglect or forget 
to apply them in our actual teaching proced- 
ures. Therefore, it may be well for us to 
be reminded of them again and again so 
that they will intrude themselves upon our 
consciousness and help us to check up on 
ourselves. _ 

Thinking again of the two which have 
been discussed briefly in the last two is- 
sues, the law of readiness and the law of 
exercise, shall we ask ourselves as leaders: 
“Am I ready spiritually for the experience 
of worship this morning? Is the room ready: 
that is, is there order and something of 
beauty, which this month should mean an 
atmosphere of Christmas, and are there pro- 
visions for physical comfort? Are my mate- 
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rials ready for the service that is planned? 
In planning the services, am I often using 
material which has given the juniors a 
pleasurable worship experience? Are we 
making use of material which has been 
memorized so they will see the value of 
the effort they have put forth in the memo- 
rization? Have I given opportunity for a 
period of preparation for worship, when new 
material may be presented and learned, 
where mechanical difficulties may be largely 
removed, and where a feeling of unity may 
be developed?” 

As we think this month of the third law, 
the law of effect, we see how closely related 
and interwoven it is with the. other two. 
Merely providing worship programs Sunday 
after Sunday will not make for the habit of 
worship unless such real satisfaction is found 
in them that the juniors will desire them. 
If the response or experience is associated 
with feelings of pleasure and satisfaction, it 
is apt to be repeated. Repeated often 
enough it tends to become a part of char- 
acter and conduct. What, then, is the effect 


of the worship services upon the juniors? 
Do they find enjoyment and help, or do they 
see disorder and inattention all about them? 
Do they say, or feel, “It helps me all during 
the week,” or “I’m glad that’s over with for 
another week”? 

Do you plan the services, or let the juniors 
plan them with you, with the hope that 
they will provide satisfaction, develop Chris- 
tian character, and lead to a desire for 
further participation? In other werds, do 
the juniors feel that they have been in the 
presence of God and found it a satisfying 
experience ? 

The theme for the month, Sharing Christ- 
mas, aims to help the juniors to experience 
a real joy and a new meaning vitally con- 
nected with everyday living, as expressed 
in these lines from Lowell: 

Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 

It is hoped that there may develop a 
happy, whole-hearted, and creative project 
in sharing and that any patronizing attitude 
of charity may be eliminated. 
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The leader should plan ahead so that the 
period of preparation for worship will care 
for the learning of any new material to be 
used the succeeding Sunday. Since Christ- 
mas comes but once a year, and since the 
juniors love to sing the old, familiar carols, 
shall we not devote the entire month to a 
joyous period of enjoying them again, per- 
haps with new interpretations, stories, and 
pictures to give them new meanings, and 
with just one or two new carols that we feel 
will have permanent value to them? 


Suggested Source Materials 


Brooks, Annie Sills, Everywhere, Everywhere 
Christmas Tonight (Bethany) 

Curtiss, Phebe A., Christmas Stories and 
Legends (Meigs) 

Dickie, Mary S., Singing Pathways (Powell 
and White). Contains a lovely collection 
of carols from other countries. 

Dickinson, A. D. and Skinner, A. M., The 
Children’s Book of Christmas Stories 
(Doubleday) 

Dier, J. C., Children’s Book of Christmas 
(Macmillan) 

Graham, E., Welcome Christmas! (Dutton) 

Olcott, F. J., Good Stories for Great Holi- 
days (Houghton) 

Pringle, M. P., and Urann, C. A., Yule-tide 
in Many Lands (Lothrop) 

Sawyer, R., This Way to Christmas (Harper) 

Schauffler, R. H., Christmas—Its Origin, 
Celebration and Significance (Dodd) 

Sechrist, E., Christmas Everywhere! (Roland 
Swain Co., 1715 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia) 

Smith, E. S., and Hazeltine, A. I, Christmas 
in Legend and Story (Lothrop) 

The Children’s Leader for December, 1934, 
“Christmas in Many Lands” 

The Elementary Magazine for December, 
1931, and 1933, contains helps on carols 
and customs of others lands. 

International Journal of Religious Education 
for December, 1931, “Christmas Around 
the World” ; 

Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago: “Decem- 
ber Services of Worship for Junior Boys 
and Girls” (including an appreciation of 
several carols), price 25 cents; “Stories 
of Great Christmas Carols,” price 3 cents; 
“Source Material for Use with Christmas 
Programs” (giving brief descriptions of 
Christmas celebrations in other lands), 
price 5 cents. 


December 1 


Tueme: Sharing Christmas at Home 

Pretupe: “Nazareth” by Charles H. Gou- 
nod, or familiar carols. 

Catt to WorsHIP: 

Leader: Isaiah 9:6 
Juniors: John 3:16 

Carot: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

Carnot Appreciation: “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” (Use Taylor’s picture, “O Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem,” if possible, and 
let the juniors have the words of the carol 
before them.) : 


Many years ago Phillips Brooks, the much beloved 
minister of Trinity Church, Boston, spent a Christmas 
in Bethlehem and attended a Christmas service in the 
Church of the Nativity, built where it is believed was 
the stable in which Jesus was born. He walked about 
the town and saw how the children of Bethlehem deco- 
rated their houses at Christmas with little clumps of 
soft moss that grows in the cracks between the rocks. 

He also walked in the fields of the shepherds in the 
starlight of Christmas Eve and thought of the glad 
song of the angels so many hundred years ago. After 
his return to Boston. still full of the lovely memories 
of his stay in Bethlehem, he wrote the words which 
had been singing in his soul, and his organist, Lewis 
Redner, composed the music. 

As he thought of the quiet little town with the stars 
shining above it, and of how it was glorified by be- 
ing the birthplace of Him who is the “Light of the 
World,”” he wrote: 

“© little tewn of Bethlehem” (repeat first stanza) 

Recalling the story of that wonderful first Christ- 
mas, he thought of how while the town was sleeping, 
not knowing that a King had been born in its midst, 
the angels of God and the morning stars were keeping 
watch over the baby in the manger, and he wrote: 


“For Christ is born of Mary” (repeat second stanza) 
Then, as he thought of the humble, quiet way in 
which Jesus was born, he realized that in the same 
quiet way Jesus comes into our lives when we choose 
to receive him, and he said: 4 
“How silently, how silently, 
given”’ (repeat third stanza) 
He closed it with an earnest prayer, that just as the 
little Child Jesus came to Bethlehem that night, so 
may he come to us, to abide with us, and to help us 
live happy, sharing lives: 
“O holy child of Bethlehem, descend to us, we pray!” 
(repeat last stanza) 


Leaper: Let us sing this carol together, 
singing the last stanza softly as a prayer. 
CONVERSATION: On sharing Christmas at 
home, perhaps using this poem: 
It isn’t far to Bethlehem town! 
It’s anywhere that Christ comes down 
And finds in people’s friendly face 
A welcome and abiding place. 
The road to Bethlehem runs right through 
The homes of folks like me and you. 
Srory: “The Jar of Rosemary,” from The 
Story Teller by Maude Lindsay; “The 
House That Queery Found,” from Queery 
Queer by Jay Stocking; “Mrs. Fairchild’s 
Christmas Presents,” from The Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher of several years ago; 
or the following story: 
Tue Bricutest Star 


the wondrous gift is 


Once upon a time, when Christmas was a time of 
wonder-working, three children who lived in Happy 
Valley were getting ready for the day. One morning 
they found a Christmas tree standing in the best room. 
It was not decorated, and the three children said, “‘How 
shall we make it beautiful and light and sparkling?’ 

Their grandmother lived with them, and she said, 
“Only by keeping the Christmas Spirit can you make 
it beautiful and light and sparkling!’’ 

So the children hastened to set the house in order 
for their mother. When every room was fair, a star 
was shining on the lowest bough of the tree. Then 
they finished their gifts for father and mother and 
grandmother, and when they ran to the tree a row of 
stars had blossomed on the lower boughs. 

Then they packed baskets to take to some neighbors 
who might not have much Christmas cheer, and when 
they came dancing home all the middle branches were 
alight. ‘‘What now?” they cried, “for we want it all 
shining!”’ ‘ 

“The birds and the beasts have not had their 
gifts,’’ said the mother. So they got ready the crumbs 
and sheaves of wheat for the birds, and prepared extra 


Carol, Brothers, Carol 
Anonymous—Old tune 


Carol, brothers, carol, 
Carol joyfully! 
Carol the glad tidings, 
Carol merrily! 
And pray a gladsome Christmas 
For all your fellowmen. 
Carol, brothers, Carol, 
Christmas day again. 


At the merry table, 
Think of those who’ve none, 

The orphan and the widow, 
Hungry and alone. 

Oh, bountiful the off’rings 
Let all to altar bring; 

For the poor and needy, 
Christmas carols sing. 


Hearing angel music, 
Discord now must cease. 
Who could hate his brother 
On this day of peace? 
For now the heavens are telling, 
To all mankind goodwill. 
Only love and kindness 
Every home should fill. 
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tidbits for the horse and cow and dog and cat, and 
they gave food to these friends with caresses and kind 
words. Then they found all but the topmost branches 
were alight. By this time it was Christmas Eve, the 
stars were shining, and it was time to go to bed. 

They arose in the early dawn, and under the shining 
tree they sang their carols and were glad over their 
own gifts and over the gifts of the others. No one 
said, “‘Is this all?’’ or ‘‘Sister’s gifts are finer than 
mine.’’ Each heart was full of Christmas joy and 
cheer. 

After breakfast they saw someone coming to their 
door. It was the boy from the great house on the 
hill. “We do not want him here,’’ said the oldest 
child. “He is a bad boy.” ‘tHe is bringing us gifts,” 
said the second child. ““‘We do not want them. He 
thinks he is better than we are because he lives in 
a larger house and has more money.’ ‘‘In the summer 
he treads on our flowers, breaks our sand villages 
down on the beach, and frightens our birds,” said the 
littlest child. 

But their kind mother let him in. “Oh,” he said, 
“your tree is shining, and mine is dark. Nurse said 
it was because I had been unkind and selfish all the 
year, so I am going to try and be better this year. 
I’ve brought you some of my gifts, for you do not 
get as many as I do, and I'd like to share with you.” 

Then because they were filled with the Christmas 
Spirit, they did not send him away. ‘‘We want to 
thank you for your gifts,” they said. ‘‘We hope you 
will find your tree alight, and you may stay and play 
under our tree, and see our gifts.’ 

“Oh, look!” cried all the children, as they ran to 
the Christmas tree. ‘“‘The Star! The Star! The Star 
is bright and sparkling!’ For sure enough, on the 
topmost bough a great star had blossomed out, the 
very brightest star of them all, and the whole tree was 
beautiful and light and sparkling. 

—Source not known. Retold from memory. 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, look upon our homes and grant us a 
true Christmas. We thank thee for the gift of thine 
own Son, Jesus, and for the peace and goodwill he 
brings to homes. We ask thee to help us truly to 
keep his Birthday by well wishing, friendly speaking, 
and kindly doing. God. help us every one to share 
the blessing of Jesus. in whose name we keep Christ- 
mas, and in whose words we pray together. (Close with 
the Lord’s Prayer.) 


Caro: “Carol, Brothers, Carol” (Call at- 
tention especially to the last stanza) 


December 8 


To THE Leaver: For this and the succeeding 
Sundays suggestive material is given, with- 
out being arranged in formal services, 
hoping that in this way more creative 
planning will be done by those responsible 
for the worship programs. 

THEME: Sharing Christmas with Our Friends 

WorsHip witHout Worps: “The Pastoral 
Symphony,” from Handel’s Messiah, or 
“Joy to the World,” the music of which 
was taken from the Messiah. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Leader: Isaiah 6:3b, Revelations 19:7a 
Response: Sing the refrain of “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful” 

OFFERING PRAYER: 


May we learn that the Christmas season is a sharing 
time, and that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”” Help us to share our Christmas joy with 
others, and thus give thee the gift of unselfishness. 
Amen. 


Carots: “Carol, Brothers, Carol”; “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem”; “Silent Night, Holy 


Night” 
Carnot APPRECIATION: “Silent Night, Holy 


Night” (A carol that was shared with 
friends) 


It was snowing heavily the afternoon of Christmas 
Eve in the little village of Oberndorf, high up in the 
valley of the Salzach. For twenty-four hours it had 
snowed steadily, and the roofs and streets of the little 
village were covered deep with the gleaming whiteness. 
It surely would be a ‘‘white Christmas’’ in that part of 
the Bavarian Tyrols. 

The young priest of the village church, Joseph Mohr, 
looked out at the sky. ‘“‘I am afraid,’’ he said, “that 
it will be hard for my faithful ones to come to the 
midnight mass—and yet how holy this blessed night 
seems, when the snow wraps all in its mantle of 
silence.” 

From the door of the church there came the figure 
of Franz Gruber, the village schoolmaster. He stumbled 
through the snow, and when he entered the parsonage 
he cried, ‘‘Oh, Father Joseph, it is sad news that I 
have to bring you. I have just come from the church, 
and our organ is broken. I have tried to repair it, 
but unsuccessfully. We must wait for the coming of 
the organ-maker from Zillerthal, and what shall we do 
for our music tonight? ‘There can be no happy Christ- 
mas songs, and the children will be so disappointed.” 

“Have no fear, Franz Gruber,” said the young priest, 
‘“‘we shall not be disappointed.’”” ‘“‘But we must have 
music, Father,’’ Franz insisted. ‘‘On Christmas Eve 
there must be lovely music.” 

“We will have music, of that I am sure,”’ the priest 
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insisted. ‘Even though the organ is broken, the chil- 
dren have been taught by you so well that they can 
sing some of the old Christmas songs without the or- 
an.”” 

: Franz Gruber shook his head. ‘‘Perhaps they can sing 
some of them, but their voices need the organ when 
they sing the ‘Mystic Rose’ and the Bach song of the 
‘Morning Star.’ ’’ 

“How would it be if we had a new song?” asked 
the priest. ‘Only this afternoon, as I was looking out 
at the darkening sky and the silent snow, these words 
came to me,’’ and drawing the schoolmaster into his 
study, the young priest placed before him the words of 
the lovely carol that will never die: 

“Silent night, holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright 

Round yon Virgin Mother and Child, 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace.”’ 


“My friend,” said the schoolmaster, “the words sing 
themselves. Bars of music seem to float down’ from 
heaven to fit themselves perfectly about your poem. 
Let me take them to my own home for a time and set 
the music down before it is gone. I will not be gone 
long.” 

Tue to his word, in about an hour he returned. “‘I 
have brought my guitar with me, Father Joseph, so we 
may use that for our accompaniment. Call Marie.” 

Marie was the orphan maid who tended the priest’s 
home, and she had a lovely soprano voice which the 
schoolmaster had trained. So the three trudged into 
the church. To the strings of his guitar Franz Gruber 
put his deft fingers and made the instrument full of 
sweet music, and at a nod from Father Joseph, the 
three began to sing. 

That night behind the altar-rail, near a candle- 

covered Christmas tree, Father Joseph Mohr, Marie, 
and Franz Gruber sang that glorious Christmas carol 
for the first time to the parishioners of Saint Nicholai, 
with Franz Gruber himself accompanying them on his 
uitar. 
After the storm there came to Oberndorf the old 
organ-builder from Zillerthal to repair the organ. As 
he left the little village he took a copy of the carol 
with him, and from his hands it was passed on to all 
mankind. 

Since that Christmas of 1818 it has become the 
world’s best-loved Christmas carol. In every country 
where Christian hearts join together to sing Christmas 
carols, the joyous words of “‘Silent Night, Holy Night” 
are always sung. 


Discussion: How can we make Christmas 
happy by sharing with our friends? What 
do we have to share? How can we best 
share what we have? (This discussion 
might follow the telling of the story, and 
it is hoped that a sharing project may be 
developed and carried out the rest of the 
month. If the story “The Christmas Tree 
That Went Walking” is chosen, a tree 
may be purchased, the decorations made, 
the story dramatized, and then the tree 
may be taken to some family to add to 
their Christmas joy. Carols from the 
countries represented by the children men- 
tioned in the story might well be sung 
about the tree.) 

Srortes: “The Clock Maker,” from This 
Way to Christmas by Ruth Sawyer; “The 
Traveling Tree” by J. Lillian Vandervere, 
found in the Junior World for December 
22, 1934 (American Baptist Publication 
Society) ; and the following story: 

Tue Curistmas Tree Tuar Went Watrkinc 


It was not a very large tree, only a little pine that 
Hans had gone a long way from his block to the woods 
and cut down for Christmas. Heé had been able to cut 
it down with his small ax, and then he had brought 
the little pine tree home on his shoulder, and his father 
had made a green stand for it where it stood in the 
middle of the kitchen. 

The Christmas tree smelled wonderfully. There was 
nothing with which to trim it, but Han’s eyes shone 
as he looked at it. ‘I should like to show it to 
Tony,”’ Hans said, so he carried the little green pine 
tree in his arms to the house next to his in which 
Tony lived, a boy from across the ocean in Italy who 
loved holidays. 

“Like a fiesta!” shouted Tony when Hans appeared 
at the door with the tree. ‘‘I have a candle that we 
brought with us on the ship for luck in this new coun- 
try. Wait!* I will get it for the Christmas tree.” And 
Tony brought a tall wax candle, which the two boys 
tied securely to the tip top of the pine tree. 

“Jeanne would like to see our Christmas tree!’’ Tony 
said, “Her mother bakes cakes to sell in the shop on 
the other side of our street.” 

“Then we will take the tree to Jeanne,” Hans said. 
And the two boys carried the green tree with its tall 
wax candle to the tiny shop which smelled sweetly of 
sugar and spices and in which dark-eyed Jeanne from 
France stood behind the counter and waited on cus- 
tomers. 

Jeanne clapped her hands with delight as she saw 
it. ‘‘We must hang sweets upon the Christmas tree!” 
she said. “‘My mother has made many cookies in holi- 
day shapes—stars and crescents and leaves—and put 
icing on the top. I am sure that she will let us have 
enough Christmas cakes to trim the beautiful tree.” 
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So the two boys and Jeanne tied the cookies in the 
shape of stars and crescents and leaves with bits of 
gay ribbon to the pine tree until its branches were 
full. How pretty it looked, with the wax candle on the 
top and the cakes iced with pink and white peeping 
out from the fragrant twigs! 

Jeanne took the boys’ hands and they danced about 
the tree. Then Jeanne thought of something. ‘This 
is too beautiful a tree to stay here in our shop,’’ she 
said. “I wish that we might show it to Sarah, who 
lives next door to me and who works with her father 
from morning until night making wreaths of holly and 
mistletoe, with no time to play.” 

“Come!”’ said Hans. ‘‘We will take the Christmas 
tree to Sarah.’’ And with that the little pine tree went 
on its Christmas way. Hans and Tony carried it very 
carefully, and Jeanne ran along beside to see that the 
candle stood up straight and none of the cookies fell 
off. On they went to Sarah’s house. 

It was a kind of Christmas place, but Sarah’s fingers 
were sore and her back was tired from the steady work 
of cutting greens and twining them into wreaths which 
other boys and girls would hang up in their windows. 
But her face lighted with a smile when the Christmas 
tree came in the door. ‘‘I think it is the most beau- 
tiful little Christmas tree I ever saw,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
it needs a wreath just underneath the candle.” 

So they found a wreath that Sarah’s father said they 
might have, a lovely white and red and green Christmas 
wreath, and they laid it like a crown on top of the 
tree. Now it was trimmed! 

“Ig it your tree?’’ Sarah asked Jeanne longingly. 
“OQ, no, it is Tony’s tree,” Jeanne said. But Tony 
shook his head. ‘‘It is Hans’s Christmas tree,’ he 
said. ‘“‘He brotight it to call on me.” 

Hans shook his flaxen head very hard. ‘‘No, sir,” 
he said. “This is our tree!” 

So they set up the little tree at the end of the block 
where all the children who were neighbors could see it. 
They lighted the candle, and shared the cookies, and 
the little Christmas tree that had taken so beautiful 
a walk stood out there under the Christmas star and 
was happy and proud of itself. 

—Carotyn SHERWIN BaILey. 
The Cokesbury Press. 


December 15 


THEME: How Other Countries Share with Us 

For THE LEApER: The suggestions stress the 
thought of other countries sharing with 
us their carols, pictures, and customs. 
There is such an abundance and variety 
of material available that the leader per- 
haps will need to decide which emphasis 
will appeal to the funiors most. 

Carots: Seyeral familiar carols should be 
sung, prefaced by a few sentences con- 
cerning their origin. 

“‘Away in a Manger’’—German. This was written by 
Martin Luther for his own children to sing at the 
Christmas time, while he played his guitar with them. 
It is said that it was he who first thought of bringing 
little trees into the house for Christmas and lighting 
them with candles to shine like the stars in the winter 
sky under which they had been standing. 

“O, Come All Ye Faithful’—a hymn of the 17th 
century church, written originally in Latin, and which 
has been sung for centuries in many countries of the 
world. 

“Silent Night’—The story has already been given. 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem’’—The story has al- 
ready been given. 

“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing’—Charles Wesley, 
an English minister, wrote the words almost two hun- 
dred years ago and the music has been arranged from 


that of Mendelssohn, a German Jew. Just the first 
stanza should be used for juniors. 


Picrures: There should be several about the 
room, with perhaps one lovely and favorite 
one on an easel as the worship center. 
Only one may be interpreted, or there may 
be several short interpretations given by 
different juniors. 


Used by permission of 


“The Star of Bethlehem’ by Margaret Tarrant, an 
English artist. (The picture may be secured from Hale, 
Cushman, and Flint, Boston, Mass.) 

“Holy Night’? by Correggio; ‘“‘The Madonna of the 
Chair’’ and “The Sistine Madonna” by Raphael—all 
the gift of Italy to us. (A good story of “The Sistine 
Madonna"? may be found in Greatness Passing By by 
Hulda Niebuhr.) 

“The Arrival of the Shepherds” by Lerolle, a French 
artist. One sees here a rude shelter for the One who 
would some day mean so much to the whole world. 
Heavy, rough-hewn logs form thé background. A strange 
white light fills the cave, and in its glow are clearly 
revealed the Mother and Child. Joseph, leaning pro- 
tectingly forward, has turned at the sound of the shep- 
herds’ approach. The shepherds stand or kneel at a 
distance from the Babe, and with them are their shep- 
herd dogs. One lifts his hand in amazement. Behind 
him, peering over his shoulder, is a young shepherd, 
hesitating, inquiring, and gripped by the scene before 
him. A third kneels in humble adoration. So young 
and old have bowed in adoration in the years since 
that first Christmas morning, and so do we bow and 
adore and worship Him today. 


Orrertnc PRAYER: 


Our Father, we thank thee for all that thou hast 
given us, but most of all we thank thee for Jesus. Help 


us to remember at this Christmas time all the good 
things we have because of that first Christmas. We 
would bow before thee, even as did the shepherds, and 
give thee the best that we have. Amen, i 


Curistmas Customs IN OTHER Lanps: Sey- 
eral may be told briefly by the juniors. 


December 22 


THEME: God sharing with Us—in the Gift 
of Jesus 
CaLLt To WorsHIP: 


Leader: “Sing, O sing, this blessed morn; 

Unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given 

God himself comes down from heayen. 

Sing, O sing, this blessed morn; 

Jesus Christ today is born.” 

—BisHor Worpsworte 
Juniors: Sing the refrain of “‘Angels from the Realm 
of Glory.” 


PRAYERS: 


May the Christmas morning make us happy to be thy 
children, 

And the Christmas evening bring us to our beds with 
grateful hearts, 


Forgiving and forgiven. Amen 


Our loving Father, our hearts are filled with joy this 
morning because it is Christmas. 

Come into our hearts and help us to keep this a Holy 
Day. Amen 


OFFERING PoEms: 


“What can I give him, poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd, I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a Wiseman, I would do my part— 

Yet what can I give him? 

Give him my heart.” 4 
—Curistina Rosertr 
“We'll bring the little duties 
We have to do each day; 

We’ll try our best to please him, 
At home, at school, at play: 
And better are these treasures 
To offer to our King, 

Than richest gifts without them; 
Yet these a child can bring.’’ 


Gop’s Girr ro Us—Torp IN Scripture: 
(preferably from memory.) Luke 2:8-20. 

Carots: “Away in a Manger”; “Silent 
Night”; “O Little Town of Bethlehem”; 
“The First Noel”; “Joy to the World”; 
“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas To- 
night”; or any other loved carols. 

ReEsPoNnsIvVE Service: “The Little Light’? 


Leader: ‘‘A little light in Bethlehem, 

No larger than a candle’s flame, 
A wee white light in Bethlehem, 
Silver and small it came.’’ 

Juniors: “I am come a light into the world.’’ (John 
12:46) 

Leader: ‘‘And many slept and did not see 

The faint, far gleam when dark unfurled— 
The little light that grew to be 
The light of all the world.” 

Juniors: ‘“‘And she brought forth her first born son; 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger.’’ (Luke 2:7) 

Leader: ‘‘God lit a new star in the skies 

To flash the message of his birth, 

And wise men read the glowing sign, 

And came to greet the Child divine.’’ 
Sing ‘‘Silent Night, Holy Night.” 


Carot ApprecIATION: “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks” (Pictures may be 
used to illustrate each stanza) 


All sing: ‘‘While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around, 
And glory shone around.” 

Leader: “But thou, Bethlehem of Ephratah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of these shall He come forth unto me, that is to be 
the ruler of Israel.”” (Micah 5:2) 

All sing: ‘* ‘Fear not,’ said he;-for mighty dread 

Had seized their troubled mind; 
‘Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind, 

To you and all mankind.’ ” 

Leader (or juniors repeat from memory): “For unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you: Ye shall find the babe, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger.”’ (Luke 2:11-12) 

All sing: ‘“‘All glory be to God on high, 

And to the earth be peace; 

Good will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease, 

Begin and never cease!" 


Srorres: If the juniors have some favorite 
Christmas story, they might, on the pre- 
vious Sunday, choose the one they most 
want: such as, “Why the Chimes Rang,” 


All: 


1The Little Light’? by Elizabeth Turner, from Girl’s 
Every Day Book published by The Womans Press. Used 
by permission. 
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Alden; “The Shepherd That Didn’t Go,” 
Stocking. Or a new story may be chosen 
by the leader: such as, “The Greatest 
Gift” by Marion T. Rudkin, in The Chil- 
dren’s Leader, for December, 1934. 


December 29 


TuemMe: Sharing Christmas with. All the 
V orld 


For THE LEADER: Too soon is the Christmas 
season past, so let us take this opportunity 
to sing again the carols, think again of 
the idea of sharing Christmas with others, 
and bring to mind the story of the Wise- 
men—how they shared their gifts with 
the Christ Child, and then went to their 
various homes to share with their peoples 
the good news of the coming of the New 
King. 

PRELUDE: “The Birthday of a King,” Neid- 
linger; “March of the Magi,” Dvorak (Bo- 
hemian) ; or a group of carols. 


Carots: “Joy to the World”; “There’s a 
Beautiful Star” (especially the refrain) ; 
“We Three Kings of the Orient Are”; “As 
with Gladness Men of Old” (used as the 
offering song); “Watchmen, Tell Us of 
the Night” (this may be sung antiphonally, 
the two groups representing the watch- 
man and the traveler). 


Catt To WorsHIP: 


Leader: Isaiah 9:2 

Response: Isaiah 9:6 

Leader: Isaiah 2:4 

All sing: (Tune, ‘‘Waltham’’) 
“I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men. 


“Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, a chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 
—Henry W. Loncrettow 


Tue Story IN Scripture: Matthew 2:1-12 
(If possible, use Taylor’s picture “The 
Three Wisemen”). In Junior’ Hymns and 
Songs, by Elizabeth McE Shields, there is 
a simple dramatization of this passage that 
will interest the juniors, and may be given 
by a class as a special feature, or a group 
may work out their own dramatic reading 
of the passage. 


Srortes: “The Sacred Flame,” by Selma 
Lagerlof, in Christ Legends; “Naaman and 
the Star,” by Annie Sills Brooks, from 
The Elementary Magazine; “Gold, Frank- 
incense and Myrrh,” by Jones, in Junior 
Worship Guide; or “The Legend of the 
Christmas Rose,” found in Good Stories 
for Great Holidays by Olcott, but which 
briefly is this: 

When the Magi laid their rich gifts of gold, frankin- 


cense, and myrrh at the feet of the sleeping Christ- 
Child, legend says that a shepherd maiden named 


Madelon stood outside the door quietly weeping. She, 
too, had sought the Christ-Child. She, too, wished to 
give him gifts, but she had nothing to offer, for she 
was so very poor. In vain had she searched the coun- 
tryside for one little flower to bring him, but none 
could she find, for the winter had been cold. As she 
stood there weeping, an angel passing by saw her sor- 
row, and, stooping down, he brushed aside the snow 
at her feet. Then he touched the ground with his 
staff, and there sprang up on the spot a cluster of 
beautiful winter roses—waxen white with pink tipped 
petals. ‘‘Neither gold, nor frankincense, nor myrrh,” 
said the angel, “‘is offering more meet for the Christ- 
Child than these pure white Christmas roses.”? Joy- 
fully the shepherd maiden, Madelon, gathered the 
flowers, and made her offering to the Holy Child. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE: The service “The Little 
Light,” for last Sunday, may be repeated, 
omitting the singing of “Silent Night” 
and adding this: 


Juniors: Matthew 2:11-12 


Leader: ““My Master was so very poor, 

A manger was his cradling place; 

So very rich my Master was 

Kings came from far to gain his grace.’’? 
Juniors: Isaiah 9:6 
Leader: ‘“‘Whoso bears his brother’s burden, 

Whoso shares another’s woe, 

Brings his frankincense to Jesus 

With the men of long ago.” 

—James BLaIsDELL 

All sing: “‘As with Gladness Men of Old’ 


?*“My Master’? by Harry Lee, from Girl’s Every Day 
Book published by The Womans Press. Used by permis- 
sion. 


DECEMBER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE MontH: World Friendship 
through Our Christmas Heritage 


For the Teacher 


At Christmas time, more than at any other, 
there is the feeling that we want to share 
with others. We like to think that on 
Christ’s birthday we are really giving to him 
when we do something for “the least of these 
his brothers.” Perhaps your department has 
always contributed to some institution or 
group of people at Christmas, or has helped 
the local welfare with food and clothing. 
Find out new and interesting facts about 
what has been accomplished this past year, 
and about the present need; and speak 
briefly to your pupils about this early in the 
month, so that the pupils may give intelli- 
gently. 

Would your pupils like to give a Christ- 
mas picture to the primary or beginners’ 
department? If so, select your picture and 
haye it in the room for several weeks ahead 
of time. The picture by Lerolle, “The Ar- 
rival of the Shepherds,” is suggested. A 
colored picture, 13 by 17 inches, may be 
purchased from the Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Mass., for two dollars ($1.50 each 
for two or more). Be sure to order in plenty 
of time to allow for moderate delays. 

The Christmas season is one at which we 
may most appropriately stress “World 
Friendship.” Our Christmas hymns offer an 
unusual opportunity to do this, for they have 
come to us from many lands, and are often 
associated with beautiful customs. In the 
following services, feel periectly free to 
change the order of the hymns from one 
Sunday to another, if for any reason it 
seems preferable to do so. 


December 1 


THEME: Goodwill Towards Men. 

Pretupe: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

Catt to Worsuip: “My house shall be a 
house of prayer for all nations.” 

Hymn: “It Came upon the Midnight Clear” 

PRAYER: 


Father of all nations, we are glad to come to thee 
today to learn how we may help to bring thy King- 
dom on earth, not only in our own land, but in all 


*Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 


By Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall* 


the world. Thou hast made of one blood all nations 
to dwell on the earth. Give us understanding hearts, 
O Lord, that we may learn to know each other bet- 
ter, and that we may work together more readily to 
bring peace and goodwill on earth. Amen. 
Untson READING: 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
the world and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, and estab- 
lished it upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
who shall stand in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. 

He shall receive the blessing from the Lord. 

—Selected from Psalm 24. 


HANGING OF THE PICTURE 


LeapEeR: The theme, more than any other, 
which has inspired the greatest master- 
pieces of art has been the Christmas story. 
Artists from many lands have painted this 
subject, for it appeals to everyone. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PictuRE: “The Arrival 
of the Shepherds” by Lerolle 


Let us look for a moment at this picture in silence. 

We can imagine that we are standing with the 
shepherds in the cave stable. The huge bare rafters, 
the hay and pitchforks, the animals and feeding tubs 
—all these show the crudeness of the scene. But a 
beautiful, soft light is coming through the rafters and 
is falling upon the mother and Child as they rest 
upon the hay. Close at hand sits Joseph, ready to be 
of assistance. He is aware of the coming of the shep- 
herds, and seems to be starting to greet them. 

There are no glorious angels or stars, but somehow 
we do not miss these signs from heaven. The attitude 
of the shepherds shows us that the scene is a holy 
one. Uncultured as they are, they stand reverently at 
a distance. One has his hand uplifted; another has 
fallen upon his knees. We feel that their voices are 
hushed as they gaze silently and in awe at this happy 
family group. 


“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem” 


Leaver: At the Christmas season particu- 
larly, we want to share with others. 
(Present the cause for which your 
Christmas offering will be made. If pos- 
sible, have a few of the pupils tell some- 
thing about the need, and suggest ways in 
which the department can collect gifts of 
money, food, and clothing.) 


December 8 
Serve the Lord with Gladness 
PreLupE: Joyful music 


Catt to Worsuip: It is a good thing to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Lord. 


thereof: 


Lord? or 


Hymn: 


THEME: 


Hymn: “The First Noel the Angel Did Say” 
Responsive Reapinc: Psalm 100. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, all over the world today thy children are 
coming before thee to ask thy blessing, and to thank 
thee for the gift of thy Son Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace. As we sing praises may we realize our part 
in bringing peace and goodwill on earth. May the 
joy that is in our hearts show in our lives. Amen. 


Leaver: Most of us do not realize from 
how many different lands our Christmas 
carols have come. We sing them as if 
they were our very own, as indeed they 
have come to be. But we are grateful to 
the lands which have inspired them. 

The French people have some lovely 
carols. The one which we sang at the 
beginning of our service is of French 
origin, as may be guessed by the use of 
the word, “Noel.” We will close our 
service with another French carol which is 
rapidly becoming a favorite. 

The French people have somewhat dif- 
ferent Christmas customs from ours. In- 
stead of hanging stockings by the fire- 
place, the children place their wooden 
shoes in front of the fire, and find gifts 
in them in the morning. They often make 
little models of the scene of Christ’s birth- 
place, with the star above the manger and 
the sheep on the hillside. These are 
placed in a window, or on a table. The 
children stand beside them and recite 
Christmas poems. A saucer of milk is set 
out so that no cat may go hungry on 
Christmas Eve. Being kind to animals is 
one way of showing the spirit of goodwill. 


Hymn: “Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella!” 
December 15 


THEME: Come Before His Presence with 
Singing 
PRELUDE: German music 


Catt To Worsuip: I will bless the Lord at 
all times; His praise shall continually be 
in my mouth. 


Hymn: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
Brste Reapincs: From Isaiah the Prophet. 


First Reader: Come, let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord. 

He will teach us 
his paths. 


his ways, and we will walk in 


30 


He shall judge among the nations: 

They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks: 

Nations shall not lift up sword against 
neither shal] they learn war any more. 
Second Reader: The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them and the desert shall rejoice 

and blossom as the rose. 

Say to them that are of a fearful heart, “Be strong, 
fear not. 

Behold God will come and saye you.” 

Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 

Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness 
shall waters break out, and streams in the desert. 

Third Reader: The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light. 

For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given: 

And His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, 

The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of His government and peace there 
shall be no end. 


PRAYER 


LeaApER: What would Christmas be without 
a tree? It was the Germans who first 
thought of bringing little trees into the 
house, and decorating them with candles 
to remind us of the stars. Members of 
the family and friends gather around the 
tree for weeks ahead of time in the eve- 
ning and sing Christmas carols. Old and 
young join in the singing, and play mus- 
ical instruments if they are able to do so. 
A favorite song which is sung at this time 
is “O Tannenbaum.” 


Sonc: By a selected group 
O Hemlock tree! O Hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter’s frost and rime! 
O Hemlock tree! O Hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 

Leaper: Martin Luther, the great German 
teacher and preacher, emphasized the 
singing of hymns in the home, especially 
at Christmas time. Some of the happiest 
moments of his life were spent in this way 
by his fireside as he played upon the lute 
singing with the rest. He wrote songs for 
his family to sing with him. One of our 
well-known Christmas carols Luther wrote 
as a cradle song for his own children. 


Hymn: “Away in a Manger” (one stanza) 


Leaver: The music which is used for an- 
other of our favorite Christmas carols was 
written by the great German composer, 
Handel. How much of the joy of the 
Christmas season we owe to the people of 
this land! 


Hymn: “Joy to the World, the Lord Is 
Come” 

(If you wish, ask the pupils to make 
Christmas scenes and bring them to show 
the rest of the class on the following Sun- 
day. Several children or a class may work 
together on one scene.) 


nation, 


DECEMBER SUGGESTIONS 


TuHemMe: “The Offerings 

Shrine” 

This month our worship services are con- 
cerned with the contributions which we as 
individuals can make to the cooperative 
venture of Christian living. December is the 
month of giving. What of our gifts to the 
Christ Child and the cause to which he 
calls? Are we willing to consecrate our 
physical strength and vigor, our intellectual 
powers, the sweep of our emotions, our 
money and what it represents—in brief, our- 
selves, soul and body? On that question 
our December services center. 

You will want to use as much Christmas 
material as possible all through the 
month. Each Sunday may see a different 
selection of the great Christmas pictures on 
exhibit in your department, or, with the 


We Lay on His 


*Geneva, New York. 
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December 22 


Tueme: Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men 
Have the Christmas scenes which the 
children have made on display at the 
front of the room. If you are presenting 
a picture to another department, plan to 
have whoever gives the picture leave at 
the beginning of the period with the pic- 
ture. 
Hymn: “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” 


Catt To Worsuip: Mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation, which Thou hast “prepared 
before the face of all people: a light to 
lighten the Gentiles. 


Brste Reapine: The Christmas Story: Luke 
2:8-20. 

Curistmas Carot (sung by a_ selected 
group): “Good King Wenceslas” 

LEADER: This lovely carol is an old one and 
has come to us from Bohemia. It is very 
popular in England, as are many others 
which have come from different lands. 
The English children, dressed in fancy 
costumes, like to go from door to door on 
Christmas Eve singing carols. Candles 
and holly are in the windows and there 
are dishes of nuts and apples. The most 
important event is the bringing in of the 
Yule log, accompanied by singing and 
games and Christmas stories. The Eng- 
lish carols are particularly joyful. The 
one which we sang at the beginning of 
our service today is English. Last Sun- 
day we closed our service by singing a 
carol with English words. Handel, who 
wrote the music, was a German who spent 
much time in England, and was particu- 
larly appreciated by the English people. 


Hymn: “Joy to the World, the Lord Is 
Come” 


A Curistmas Srory (0 be read by the lead- 
er or person selected) : 


In a mission schoo] in China the teacher had spent 
some time in telling the pupils about the true spirit 
of Christmas: the joy of sharing with others. And 
so in order to see if the lesson had made any im- 
pression, she asked the pupils what Christmas meant 
to them. Immediately one child said, ‘‘Presents.”” The 
teacher’s heart sank, for she felt that her talk had 
been wasted. But then the boy went on, ‘‘Presents— 
that we can give to other people who are poorer and 
worse off than we are.’’ This altered the situation, and 
the teacher’s face brightened as she saw that they 
had caught the meaning after all. But it saddened 
again as she looked at the children before her. Who 
could be poorer or worse off than they? They were 
homeless waifs who lived in the streets of China, sleep- 
ing in corners, eating scraps which they picked up, 
and having only rags for clothing. The only care that 
they had was given to them at the mission school. 
What did they have that they could give to others? 
The teacher did not dare to ask them, for she did not 
want them to be disappointed. 

But the children had been doing some thinking 
and planning. ‘‘The prisoners in the prisons are worse 
off than we are,’’ they thought, and this was true. “We 
can give them packages of watermelon seeds which 


we pick out from scraps which we find.”” Watermelon 
seeds are considered a great delicacy in China, and 
this would be a real treat to the prisoners, who would 
eat them somewhat as we do peanuts. With the teach- 
er’s help, the children made attractive bags into which 
they placed the seeds. On slips of paper they wrote 
in Chinese, ‘‘Jesus loves you,’’ and put one in every 
bag. 

The teacher obtained permission from the prison 
warden to give the bags to the prisoners, and went 
with the pupils to distribute them. ‘‘Who is Jesus 
who loves us?” the prisoners asked. Many of them 
had hardly known a deed of kindness before, and 
were very much interested. The children were invited 
to come on Christmas day to sing carols to the pris- 
oners, many of whom wished to know more about 
Jesus. : 


PRAYER: 

Dear Father of all people everywhere in this world, 
fill our hearts with thy love. Thy children all over 
the world are longing to know thee better. Help us 
to learn to work together for the building of thy 
kingdom and for the spreading of the message of peace 
and goodwill. ~ 


Orrertnc: During the presenting of the 
offering and gifts of clothing, sing one 
stanza of a number of the carols from 
other lands which we have used. 


December 29 


THEME: Spread the Glad Tidings 
PretupE: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 


Catt to Worsuip: And they shall come 
from the east, and from the west, and 


from the north, and from the south, and 
shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 
Come, let us worship together. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 

BrstE Reapinc: The Coming of the Wise 
Men: Matthew 2:1-12. 

PRAYER: 


Father of all mankind, we thank thee for all thy 
blessings to us, and especially for sending us thy 
Son Jesus, the Prince of Peace, and the great Friend 
of all children everywhere. While we are worshiping 
here, may we think of the children in other lands 
who have not had the opportunity to know thee. Help 
us to have a part in sending missionaries to these 
lands, that they may have more of the benefits which 
we enjoy, and that we may say together the prayer 
which Jesus taught his disciples: 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


Hymn: “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
Either of the two hymns above may be 
dramatized very easily and effectively with 
only one rehearsal. In the first one, chil- 
dren dressed in costumes of the Japanese, 
the American Indian, the Eskimo, and the 
Hindu come from four corners of the 
platform to a cross in the center, where 
they join hands, kneel, and so forth, ac- 
cording to the words of the hymn. In 
the second one, the three kings march in 
during the singing of the first stanza. One 
at a time they lay gifts at the feet of 
Mary, who is seated beside a manger with 
a star overhead. During the singing of 
the fifth stanza, they take their departure. 


FOR SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


By Gladys E. Gray* 


thought of Christmas bells, pictures of the 
singing towers in this country, such as were 
published a few years ago in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. A creche may occupy 
the center of interest, or your improvised 
altar may serve again. Whatever you use, 


let your surroundings show the beauty of 
the season. 


December 1 

TuEeMe: We Offer unto Thee: 

of Our Bodies 

With each of these services your general 
aim will be to present three related ideas: 
God as the source of our powers, our thanks 
for these powers, and our act of consecrating 
them to the service of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. The general form of the services may 
be quite similar, though their actual content 
should be enriched as much as possible. 

The preludes may be made up entirely of 


The Vigor 


medleys of Christmas hymns in one form or 
another, or arrangements of other suitable 
music. For the first service you might use 
the old, traditional Advent tune, “Veni 
Emmanuel,” or the “Hymn to Joy” which 
is not Christmas music but represents the 
vigor and joyfulness of the theme. (If you 
are unfamiliar with the tunes of the hymns 
by name, get acquainted with the alphabet- 
ical index of tunes in your hymnal.) “The 
Pastoral Symphony” from Handel’s Messiah 
is most appropriate, easily played, and ayail- 
able as a fine recording. In some instances 
you will want the prelude played while the 
group is gathering. In such cases it may be 
longer and is not counted in timing the 
service itself, 

In the newer hymnals there are many 


suitable hymns, of which the words for two 


unfamiliar ones are given here. 
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“Strong of Body, High of Spirit” by Rich- 
ard Felton ~ 

“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” by 
Joachim Neander 

“Lord of Health, Thou Life Within Us” 
by Percy Dearmer 

“IT Thank Thee, Lord, for Life” by J. 
Williams Butcher 

“The Body, Lord, Is Ours to Keep” by 
Eleanor B. Stock 

Although only the first stanza of the last 
hymn belongs in this service, I shall give it 
all for the other stanzas will fit in later: 


(Tune, ‘‘Dolut’’) 


“The body, Lord. is ours to keep 

In glowing health and strength for thee, 
That through its life thy life may live, 
Thy will move strong, and swift, and free; 
My body, Lord, is thine to keep, 
Strong, and swift, and free. 

“The mind, our Lord, is ours to keep 
In cleanliness and purity, 

That every tho’t, and word, and deed 
May own itself akin to thee; 

My mind, O Lord, is thine to keep, 
Clean, and pure, and free. 

“The soul, our Lord, is ours to keep 

In close companionship with thee, 

That soul is body, mind, and heart, 
And these are but a unity; 

My soul, O Lord, is thine to keep 

In comradeship with thee.” 


—Set to special music and copyrighted in Singing 
Pathways, edited by Mary S. Dickie and published by 
Powell and White, Cincinnati. Used by permission. 

“T thank thee, Lord, for life, 

For thou hast made and dowered me 
With gifts of hearing, sight, and speech, 
With mind alert and will that’s free: 
Guard all from harm, I do beseech. 


“T thank thee, Lord, for health, 
For day by day the joy of life 
Runs through my veins with keen delight, 
And I am glad amid its strife: 
Keep my tho’ts pure, guide me aright. 
“T thank thee, Lord, for strength, 
For, as years pass, a fuller sense 
Of power to dare and do is mine; 
In active limb and muscle tense 
I feel my strength: let it be thine. 
“TI thank thee, Lord, for hope, 
What yet shall be I may not know; 
The unseen days will changes bring: 
But thro’ them all hope’s star shall glow, 
And I shall have my song to sing.” 
—J. WimuiuMms BurcHer 


I Corinthians 9:24-27; Romans 12:1, 2; 
Hebrews 12:1, 2 are a few suggestions for 
Scripture to use in your call to worship or 
in a responsive service interpolated with the 
stanzas of one of the hymns. 


From The Girl’s Every Day Book, this 
closing prayer: 

O God, for whose spirit the bodies of men are a 
temple, forgive us that we are so regardless of them. 
Forgive us for the ways in which we mistreat our own 
great gift of health and destroy the possibilities of 
mature strength. Forgive us more for living so com- 
fortably in a world where day by day thousands of 
beautiful bodies are crushed and broken by undue toil 
and the hazards of what we call industry. Help us to 
make this world a place in which all thy children may 
know the overflowing joy of health. 

—Used by permission of the National Board of the 

Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United 

States of America. 


December 8 


THEME: We Offer unto Thee: 

ness of Our Minds 

There is much material easily secured for 
this service. You will instantly think of 
Proverbs as a source for Scripture, and the 
familiar “Let the words of my mouth.. .” 
as a possible benediction. The second stanza 
of Eleanor Stock’s hymn will find a place, 
as will this lovely hymn by Louis Benson: 


O Thou whose feet have climbed life’s hill, 
And trod the path of youth, 

Our Saviour and our Brother still, 

Now lead us into truth. 


The call is Thine: be Thou the Way, 
And give us men, to guide; 

Let wisdom broaden with the day, 
Let human faith abide. 


Who learn of Thee the truth shall find, 
Who follow, gain the goal; 
With reverence crown the earnest mind, 
And speak within the soul. 


The Keen- 


Awake the purpose high which strives, 
And, falling, stands again; 
Confirm the will of eager lives 

To quit themselves like men: 


Thy life the bond of fellowship, 
Thy love the law that rules, 
Thy Name, proclaimed by every lip, 
The Master of our schools. 
—Copyright by the Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Used by permission. 


For other hymns— 
“Q Word of God Incarnate” 
“Life of Ages, Richly Poured” 
“Strong Son of God, Immortal Love” 
“In Life’s Earnest Morning” 
aad here are two prayers you may wish to 
ave: 


“I thank thee, Lord, for the gift of a vigorous mind. 
I bless thee for the rapture of energized thought. 
I look steadfastly to thee, O God, and find an unerring 
aim. 
By thy grace I leap clear of the trivial. 
Thou hast been good to me, Lord, and granted me 
Vision: give me power and patience to Execute. 
Now consecrate me, and keep me from being a mental 
snob. For thy mercy’s sake.” 
—Marshall Dawson, from Prayer That Prevails. Copy- 
right by The Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 
““O God, our Father, while we battle for truth with 
all our minds and with all our strength, help us that we 
may be generous in spirit, knowing that our brothers, 
by other paths and through other open doors, may Also 
seek the truth. In our seeking let there be no jealousy 
or envy, no hate or ill will. Free our souls from all 
desire to humiliate or persecute our brothers who may 
differ from us. O God, thou art the truth, help all 
who seek thee to join hands, that through love and 
brotherhood they may find thee.”’ 
—From the service, “Follow the Gleam,” in Hymnal 
for Young People. Copyright, 1928, by A. S. Barnes 
and Co. Used by permission. 


December 15 


THEME: We Offer unto Thee: 
of Our Emotions 

One of the great contributions of present- 
day psychology is the technic for training 
our emotions so that their full force may be 
directed into worth-while channels—a technic 
in which religion plays no small part. The 
gospel message and emphases are surprising- 
ly modern in this respect. I Corinthians 13 
offers a fine description of directed emotions 
in the life of a man, and Romans 12:9-21 
offers further stimulating suggestions. 

You may wish to build this service around 
the picture by Pettie, “The Vigil” (inter- 
preted in Christian Worship for American 
Youth), and such materials as “Follow the 
Gleam,” “O Young Mariner,” and portions 
of Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” In the realm of 
more familiar materials, “Rejoice, Ye Pure 
in Heart,” “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind,” “I Would Be True,” and Jean Unter- 
meyer’s modern hymn, “Temper My Spirit, 
O Lord,” are all appropriate. Oxenham’s 
familiar “To Every Man There Openeth,” 
in its musical setting (NHAY), may prove 
a call to worship. 


From Suter’s Devotional Offices for Gen- 
eral Use, comes the following excerpts from 
Bishop Idding’s “Litany of Remembrance” 
which would add a more personal note to the 
service and provide for more participation. 
(Note: the response after each section is the 
same as after the first, so it is not printed.) 


Leaver: O Lord, open thou our minds to see ourselves 
as thou seest us, or even as others see us and we 
see others; and from all unwillingness to know our 
infirmities, “ 

Groupe Response: Save us and help us, we humbly be- 
seech thee, O Lord. 

LeapER: From weakness of judgment; from the inde- 
cision that can make no choice, and the irresolu- 
tion that carries no choice into act, strengthen our 
eye to see and our will to choose the right; and 
from perplexing others with uncertainties, 

From dullness of conscience, from feeble sense of 
duty, from thoughtless disregard of consequences to 
others; and from all half-heartedness in thy service, 

From weariness in continuing struggles; from de- 
spondency in failure and disappointment; and from 
all exaggerated fears and vexations, 

From pride and self-will; from desire to have our 
own way in all things; from overweening love of our 
own ideas and blindness to the value of others, en- 
large the generosity of our hearts and enlighten the 
fairness of our judgments; and from all selfish arbi- 
trariness of temper, 

From all hasty utterances of impatience, from all 
infirmity of temper in provoking or being provoked; 
from love of unkind gossip, and from idle words 
that may hurt, 

In all times of temptation; when we are prone to 
follow pleasure, to leave duty for amusement, to 
indulge in distraction and dissipation, and to de- 
grade our high calling; and in all times of frailty 
in -our flesh, 
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Give us knowledge of ourselves, our powers and 
weaknesses, our spirit, our imagination, our truth; 
teach us by the standard of thy Word, by the judg- 
ments of others, by examinations of ourselves; give 
us earnest desire to strengthen ourselyes continually 
by study, by diligence, by prayer and meditation; 
and from all fancies, delusions, and prejudices of 
habit or temper or society, 

Finally, O Lord, we humbly beseech thee to blot 
out our past transgressions, heal the evils of our 
past negligences and ignorances, and make us amend 
our past mistakes and misunderstandings. Uplift our 
hearts to new love, new energy and devotion, that we 
may be freed from grief and shame of past faith- 
lessness, to go forth in thy strength to persevere 
through success and failure, through good report 
and evil report, even to the end; and in all time 
of our tribulation, in all time of our prosperity, 

—Copyright by D. Appleton-Century Co. 
Used by permission. 


December 22 


Tueme: We Offer Unto Thee: Our Money 
and the Service It Represents 


This being Christmas Sunday, I presume 
your department will be getting its Christ- 
mas offering ready to put in with that of 
the entire school. Why not make its col- 
lection a real part of your worship expe- 
rience, as well as an integral part of the 
whole month’s services? 

If you can devote more time than usual 
to the worship period, make the main 
part of your service a fifteen-minute drama- 
tization of the needs of the people to whom 
your offering is to minister. Study radio 
drama and see how much action can be put 
into a quarter of an hour. Authentic cos- 
tuming and setting will add appeal, but, if 
impossible, you might experiment with a 
radio production of your own. With the 
loud speaker in the assembly room, attached 
to a small microphone in another room 
where the dramatization is done, you can 
read your scripts and do away with the need 
for costumes or actual settings. But don’t 
neglect your sound effects! 

If you do not have time for that type of 
service, you may substitute a talk about 
those needs; one of the Christmas stories; 
the story of the rich young ruler (Mark 
10:17-22) with the poem by William E. 
Brooks, “The Rich Young Ruler Questions” 
(1925 Anthology of Magazine Verse, Braith- 
waite) ; or Walter Rauschenbusch’s para- 
phrase of I Corinthians 13. The 15th cen- 
tury French carol in dialog form, “In the 
Town” (No. 91 in The Oxford Book of 
Carols; single copy, 1%4c, offers opportunity 
for a simple dramatization, with Joseph, 
Mary, the Host, and the Hostess at the inn 
each having parts of several verses to sing. 

In the following service as outlined, you 
may wish to substitute materials from the 
carols and literature of the people to whom 
your offering is going, but without that in- 
formation I have made it more general. 
PRELUDE (as group is assembling): “Medley 

of Christmas Tunes,” recording by Trinity 

Choir 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 


Leader: 
“There was music on the hillside, 
And singing in the glen, 
And anthems heard in meadows, 
When Christ was born to men.’’? 
Group: “Glory be to God on high, and on earth 


peace, good wili to men.”(Sung to old Scottish 


chant.) 
Choir: 
“Wake, O wake, ye shepherds all! 
Rouse, O rouse ye from your slumbers! 
Behold in myriad numbers 
The stars above yon stall. 


“Lift your voices, shout on high, 
All your weary cares forsaking! 
The morning light is breaking 
Across the dark blue sky. 


“Heed the message of this morn, 
That the angel choirs are singing; 
The earth will soon be ringing, 
The Son of God is born. 

“Up, ye shepherds, and with me, 
Unto Bethlehem be going, 

Where ’mid the cattle lowing, 

The child asleep doth be. 


1From Chanteys and Ballads by Harry Kemp. Used by 
permission of author’s agents, Eric S. Pinker and 
Adrienne Morrison, Inc. 
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“Let us take an offering, 

To the child our love confessing, 
Him evermore addressing 

Our Savior and our King’’? 


Leader: Matthew 2:1-2 

Group (reading in unison) : 
““Wise men came from their honored tasks, 
Young lads from their shepherding, 
Self-forgetful and star-possessed, 
To worship the promised King, 
And ever since men have traveled far 
At the call of a winging star. 


“Wise men in their soft silken robes 
Knelt on the soiled stable floor, 

Heedless of garments while shepherd lads, 
Rough-clad, watched by the door, 

And ever since both the rich and poor 
Find the Christ with footsteps sure. 


“Both the wise men and shepherds brought 
Gifts of love to Christ, their King; 
Some brought jewels, and some brought praise, 
Each what he had to bring; 
And ever since, where His Spirit lives, 
Man to man in the Christ’s name gives.’ 
Choir: “Glory be to God . . .” (sung to Arch- 
angelsky’s arrangement in Hymns for Living Age) 
Leader: Let us pray. 
“O God, our Heavenly Father, we come to thee at 
this season praising thee that the joy of the first 
Christmas may be felt anew each year. We thank 
thee for this time of joy which has been made for- 
ever sacred by reason of thy great gift to the world. 
Grant that as we celebrate again the Birthday of our 
King we may be humble and unselfish, that the keep- 
ing of Christmas may be a blessing to our souls, and 
a thanksgiving to thee for thy great Gift to all man- 
kind. May the gifts we prepare at this Christmas 
time be a reminder of thy love for all the children 
of men. Send thy richest blessing throughout the 
world, that the joy and peace of the Christmas time 
may unite all hearts in the spirit of true brother- 
hood. Help us to share the blessing of Jesus, in 
whose name we keep Christmas.’’4 
Group (singing): “‘Glory be to God . . .” 


Gop’s Catt To SERVICE: Hymn—“The Voice 
of God Is Calling” 


*From Fifty Christmas Carols of All Nations, Eduardo 

Marzo (ed.). Used by permission of The Willis Music 
Company. 
_ Eleanor B. Stock. Set to special music and copy- 
righted in Singing Pathways, edited by Mary S. Dickie 
and published by Powell & White, Cincinnati. Used by 
permission. 

‘Laura Armstrong Athearn in ‘“‘Christmas Cycle of 


Worship,’ Westminster Leader, December, 1929. Used 
by permission. 


HAVE FAVORITE TEXTS OR POEMS 


illuminated for yourself or your friends. 
Send the selections and I will submit 


samples and prices. 
ALTAR FLOWER CHART 


For recording gifts of Memorial 
flowers for churches. Well designed, 
hand colored on heavy board. 


1 18x 

22 in. 

For 9 months—Oct. to June....$4.00 

For 12 month—Oct. to Sept..... 5.00 

OTHER GIFTS READY FOR SELECTION 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ETHEL M. BURTON 
569 W. 185th St., New York, N. Y. 


Inspiring Christmas Pageants 


Impressive; Powerful; Easily Produced; Rev- 
erent; Beautiful Interpretive Music. 


THE GOLDEN FLAME: by Mary Ben- 
nett Harrison. NEW: A delightful play 
about the determination of a resourceful 
old lady to keep the Golden Flame of her 
Christmas candle burning. 35¢c ea. 
BETHLEHEM IN. OQURTOWN. by 
Lyman R. Bayard. NEW. A moderniza- 
tion of the Christmas story. Unusual. 
powerful, deeply religious, easily prepared. 
35c ea. 

WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES: by Mary 
Bennett Harrison. NEW. Short play. 
clever, charming, effective. 8 
characters. 35c ca 

THE CHRISTMAS VOICE: by Ruth O 
Bailey. Very modern, dramatic, and un- 
usual. An astounding message over the 
radio and what came of it. 35c ea. 

THE HEAVENLY HOST; by Lyman R. 
Bayard. Very beautiful. producing a 
wonderfully spiritualimpression. Especially 
good when desirable to use many girls. 
500 en. ; 
WHEN THE STAR SHONE: by Lyman 
R. Bayard. Powerful presentation of 
Christmas story. 50c ea 

THE INN AT BETHLEHEM: by Wil- 


simple, 


liam Thompson Hanzache. Dramatic and impressive. 35. . 
THE CHILD OF PROPHECY: by Edward R. and E Ruth 
Bartlett. music by Lyman R. Bayard. Fulfillment of prophecies 


of a Redeemer. 5e en. 
JOYFUL AND TRIUMPHANT: by Mary Richmond Davidson 
Charming. appealing, easily produeed, dramatic. Principal char: 
acters, 2'little girls. 350 ea. 
THE STREET OF HEARTS: by Dorothy M. Davis, music by 
Lyman R. Bayard. A real gem, original, delightful, worth-while, 
Very popular. 15¢ ea. 

If you wish a loan copy for examination, send 10 conte: Aft 
10 days return the book in salable condition or remit balance ‘of 


price 
PAGEANT PUBLISHERS. 


Dept. C-1 1228 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
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The voice of God is calling its summons unto men; 

As once he spake in Zion, so now he speaks again. 

Whom shall I send to succor my people in their need? 

Whom shall I send to loosen the bonds of shame and 
greed? 


I hear my people crying in cot and mine and slum; 

No field or mart is silent, no city street is dumb. 

I see my people falling in darkness and despair. 

Whom shall I send to shatter the fetters which they 
bear?® 


DRAMATIZATION 
PRESENTATION AND DEDICATION OF OFFERING: 


Choir: (tune: ‘“*St. Peter’’) 
“Thy work, O God, needs many hands 
To help thee everywhere, 
And some there are who cannot serve 
Unless our gifts we share. 


‘Because we love thee and thy work, 
Our offering now we make; 
Be pleased to use it as thine own, 
We ask for Jesus’ sake.’’6 

Unison Prayer: 
“Lord of light, whose name outshineth 
All the stars and suns of space, 
Deign to make us thy co-workers 
In the kingdom of thy grace; 
Use us to fulfill thy purpose 
In the gift of Christ thy Son: 
Father, as in highest heaven 
So on earth thy will be done.’’? 


Hymn: “As With Gladness Men of Old” (as offering 
is presented) 


Leader: Let us pray. , 
‘We open here our treasures and our gifts, 
And some of it is, gold, 
And some is frankincense, 
And some is myrrh; 
For some has come from plenty, 
Some from joy, 
And some from deepest sorrow of the soul. 
But thou, O God, dost know the gift is love, 
Our pledge of peace, our promise of goodwill. 
Accept the gift and all the life we bring.’’® 


CHoRAL AMEN 


POSsTLUDE 

December 29 
Tueme: We Offer Unto Thee: Ourselves. 
PretupE: “Christmas Hymns,” Recording 


of harp solo. 

CaLL To Worsuie: Solo—“The Kings” by 
P. Cornelius (Chair humming old carol 
which forms accompaniment) 


Three kings from Persian lands afar 
To Jordan follow the pointing star: 
And this the quest of the travellers three, 


5John Haynes Holmes, from The Hymnal for Young 
People. Copyright, 1928, by A. S. Barnes and Co. 
Used by permission. 

®Calvin W. Laufer. 

THowell Elvet Lewis 

8Herbert H. Hines, from Quotable Poems, Vol. I, 
Willett, Clark and Co. 


Used by permission. 


THE ACME 
SECRETARY'S RECORD 


ACME SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SEC- 
RETARY’S REC- 
ORD 

A special fea- 
ture of the Acme 
Record is the 
Everything-in- 
Sight-Plan. It 
means a_ single 
glance will take 
in the record of 
each scholar for 
the entire year. 
No turning of 
pages necessary. 
‘No re-writing of 
names. 

Contains At- 
tendance Record 
of Officers, Teach- 
ers and Scholars. 
Also blanks for 
weekly Reports, complete outlines for Sum- 
mary of all the Weekly Reports; also par- 
allel columns in which are to be recorded 
Class Numbers. Attendance of Teachers 
and Scholars, and the Class Collections. 
270 scholars. Price, $1.50 


Send for our new complete General 
Catalog, listing Record Supplies for the 
entire Church School. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
1505 RACE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Where the new-born King of the Jews may be. 
Full royal gifts they bear for the King; 
Gold, incense, myrrh are their offering. 


The star shines out with a steadfast ray; 
The kings to Bethlehem make their way, 
And there in worship they bend the knee, 
As Mary’s child in her lap they see; 
Their royal gifts they show to the King, 
Gold, incense, myrrh are their offering. 


Thou child of man—lo, to Bethlehem 
The kings are traveling—travel with them! 
The star of mercy, the star of grace, 

Shall lead thy heart, to its resting-place. 
Gold, incense, myrrh thou canst not bring; 
Offer thy heart to the infant King, 

Offer thy heart!® ‘ 


(A moment of silent meditation’ should 
follow the solo, then the hymn without 
announcement.) 

Hymn: “Lift Up Your 
“Woodlands,” NHAY) 


Lirany oF REMEMBRANCE: 


Leader: 

“Backward we look, O God of all our days, 

Guard of our youth, and guide o’er all our ways; 
For life, for love, for health, for work, for food, 
Lord of our lives, we sing our gratitude.” 


Hearts” (Tune, 


Group (singing as in previous service) : 
“Glory be to God on high,’ and on earth peace, 
goodwill to men.”’ 


Silent Meditation 


Unison Prayer: O God, who hast put at our command 
the marvelous instrument of the human body, in 
the perfect health of sane and normal living we 
would help to build the kingdom of health in the 
lives of others and ourselves become in truth the 
temples of Thy Spirit. 

Leader: 

“Inward we look, and marvel at thy power, 
Christ of our souls, who savest hour by hour; 
For joyful hearts, for every righteous mood, 
Lord of our lives, we sing our gratitude.”” 

Group (singing): “Glory be to God . . .” 

Silent Meditation 


Unison Prayer: O God, who hast endowed us with 
keen minds and zealous hearts that we may quest 
for truth along the way of love, we would make 
these powers of intellect and emotions subject to 
the Babe of Bethlehem, himself both Truth and Love. 


Leader: 
“Forward we look, nor fear what waiteth there; 
Onward we move, relying on thy care; 
Knowing thy grace o’er us and ours shall brood, 
Lord of our lives, we sing our gratitude.” 

Group (singing): ‘‘Glory be to God . . .” 

Silent Meditation 

Unison Prayer: O God, who hast made men stewards 
over great possessions, we would so use our own 
possessions and the work which they represent that 
the Kingdom may be brought nearer and the angels’ 


song o’er Bethlehem’s hills become a reality within ~ 


our modern life. 

Leader: 
“Upward we Jook, where march the stars and sun, 
Upward we reach, whose lives are but begun; 
Upward and wait, thy mercies, O how good! 
Upward and sing, O Lord, our gratitude.’”1? 


Group (singing): ‘‘Glory be to God . . . 

Silent Meditation 

Unison Prayer: O God, who hast put an upward reach 
into the hearts of men and given us a vision of the 
task which may be ours, we would make our lives 
a light to show all men the way to that lowly manger 
bed where our adoration at Christmas time may be 
transformed into active service for the days ahead. 
Amen. 


Our Girt oF SELF: 


Solo: “‘O Son of Man, Our Hero Strong and Tender,” 
by Fletcher (tune, ‘‘Londonderry’’) 

Unison Prayer: O Thou in whom we live and move and 
have our being, we offer and present unto thee our 
souls and our bodies. our thoughts and our desires, 
our words and our deeds, to be a living and con- 
tinual sacrifice; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Choir: “‘Sanctus,’’ by Gaul. 


BENEDICTION 
CHorAL AMEN: 


“Dresden Amen” 


®“Old German Carol,’’ Trans. by H. N. Bate. 
Oxford Book of Carols (single copy of words and music 
2c). Used by permission of Oxford University Press 


10This and other stanzas read by leader are by Rober» 


Freeman and are used by permission of the author. 

UProfessor Knight, from Book of Prayers for Stw 
dents, copyright by Harper and Bros. Used by permis) 
sion. 
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After the Dance (Nancy Carroll, George Mur- 
phy) (Columbia) Vaudeville-dancer hero, jailed 
though innocent, escapes and tries an incognito 
comeback with a cabaret-dancing heroine he met 
by accident. The law finds him, takes him back 
to finish his term, but true love will wait. 
Rather drab and dreary. 


For A: Mediocre For Y: Poor For C: No 
Annapolis Farewell (Tom Brown, Sir Guy 
Standing) (Paramount) Sincere, well-acted 


story of Annapolis life, centered around a 
very wrong-headed midshipman and rare, old, 
retired Commander, with fine emphasis on best 


naval traditions. Patriotic, appealing, very 
sentimental, but gripping even to theatrical cli- 
max. 

For A: Very Good For Y:E ent 


For C: Good, if not too sad 


Atlantic Adventure (Nancy Carroll) (Colum- 
bia) Fairly continuous excitement over assorted 
crooks on Atlantic liner trying to trick each 
other out of valuable diamonds. Endless com- 
plications, but breezy reporter-hero solves ail, 
arrests all, and wins back his lost job and the 
intermittently terrified heroine. 
Fer A: Depends on taste 

For C: No 


Big Broadcast of 1936 (Jack Oakie and radio 
stars) (Paramount) A score of radio acts loose- 
ly hung together by wild yarn about a crazy in- 
vention and two station owners kidnapped, 
threatened with death, and their final hectic 
escape. Includes some fine talent, parts amus- 


ing, but whole tiresome. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Probably good 
For C: No 


Black Room, The (Boris Karloff) (Columbia) 
Fantastic, morbid melodrama, with sinister back- 
ground of old Swiss castle, about a murdering 
madman’s ghastly doings. His killing mania 
runs riot till mere accident hurls him also into 
grewsome pit with his victims. Elaborate horror 
stuff. Karloff’s role dual. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: No 
For C: No 


Bright Lights (Joe E. Brown) (Warner) Small- 
down vaudeville team, man and wife, almost 
estranged by his sudden rise to star on Broad- 
way with madcap heiress as partner but, dis- 
illusioned, he rushes back to wife. Character 
interest slight. Brown’s slapstick antics re- 
place plot. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Amusing 
For C: Funny 


Condemned to Live (Ralph Morgan) (Chester- 
field) Grim, fantastic tale about fine man sup- 
posedly marked at birth when mother was 
killed by huge vampire bat. He develops dual 
personality, becoming a blood-sucking monster 
at night, with many victims. His suicide final 


solution. 
For Y: No For C: No 


For A: Hardly 

Dark Angel, The (March, Marshall, Merle 
Oberon) (U.A.) The well known post-war play 
splendidly sereened. The tensely emotional 
theme is splendidly acted and directed with ex- 
treme skill, as notable for what it omits as for 
what it includes. A poignant love story con- 
vincingly and beautifully told. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Very fine though mature 

For C: Beyond them 


Don Quixote (Feodor Chaliapin) (Made in 
France, English dialog) Highly artistic screen- 
ing of Cervantes’ great character, wistful, tragic, 
true. Finely acted, set, directed. Accurate in 
detail, with tempo and atmosphere of the period. 
A joy to all who know their Don Quixote. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Mature but good 
For C: Beyond them 


Florentine Dagger, The (Donald Woods, M. 
Lindsay) (Warner) Murder mystery of distinc- 
tive flavor of medieval Italy, cleverly combining 
modern stage life and the deeds of the Borgias. 
Characters human, atmosphere eerie, acting con- 
Vincing, and only one murder! Only flaw is 
Barrat’s overacting. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Good thriller 

For C: No 


Gay Deception, The (Francis Lederer, Fran- 
ees Dee) (Fox) Improbable, romantic whimsy 
about naive country girl winning $5,000 in lot- 
tery and going cityward to spend it. An in- 
cognito Prince. as bellhop, elevator boy, etc., 
trails her faithfully, 
through social embarrassments. 
engaging. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y:Very amusing 
For C: Good 
Girl Friend, The (Ann Sothern, Jack Haley) 


(Fox) Nonsense comedy about actor and pals 
out of work, who sponge on farm family, pro- 


For Y: Perhaps 


Lederer very 


eazries her triumphantly ~ 


Current Film Estimates 


The National Film Estimate Service 


HE film summaries and evalua- 

tions appearing on this page are 
those of The Educational Screen. 
They are not the judgment of an in- 
dividual, but of a committee of quali- 
fied men and women who are in no 
way connected with the motion pic- 
ture industry. 


It will be noted that these esti- 


mates cover all types of films inas- 
much as it is as valuable to know 
what not to see as to know the good 
It should be kept in mind also 


films. 
that titles and local advertising of 
pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given 
for three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Bold face italic type indicates the 
special recommendation of the Nation- 
al Film Estimate Service. 


duce crazy play as compensation, trick New 

York producer into seeing it, and he buys it! 

Amusing moments rather lost in various ama- 

teurish mediocrities. 

For A: Waste of time For Y: Harmless 
For C: Funny 


Goose and the Gander, The (Kay Francis, 
George Brent) (Warner) Sophisticated farce. 
Heroine is ex-wife plotting revenge on husband- 
snatching vamp, starting new affair with bach- 
elor-hero. Hilarious, but involved situations, end- 
ing in romance for bachelor and heroine and 
return of flirt to her ineffectual husband. 

For A: Amusing For Y: By no means 
For C: No 


Harmony Lane (D. Montgomery, Evelyn Ven- 
able) (Mascot) Artistic, credible, moving story 
of romance, drama, and tragedy of Stephen 
Foster’s life, with charming setting and back- 
ground of his much-loved melodies. Title role, 
and one or two others, outstanding in finely 
acted whole. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Excellent 
For C: Mature 


Healer, The (Ralph Bellamy, Karen Morley) 
(Monogram) Old Herrick novel of doctor and 
nurse doing great work for child cripples in 
humble, rural district. Nurse’s cheap but wealthy 
rival lures him away for “bigger things’’ but he 
recovers for happy ending. Mostly convincing. 
For A: Fair For Y: Fair For C: Possible 


Here Comes the Band (Virginia Bruce, Harry 
Stockwell) (MGM) Lively musical farce-comedy, 
often amusing but uneven, with plot built 
around hero’s song stolen-by publisher. Num- 
erous comic and romantic complications involve 
everybody till wildly improbable trial solves all. 
Plenty of Ted Lewis. Stockwell’s singing not- 
able. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Amusing 
For C: If it interests 

Hopalong Cassidy (Bill Boyd, James Ellison) 
(Paramount) Mulford’s book made into above- 
average western with more action than fidelity. 
Crooked, cattle-rustling foreman makes trouble 
between two ranches in order to steal from both. 
Heavy heroics and fine scenery. Some real char- 
acter interest for a change. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Good 
For C: Good, if not too strong 

Hot Tip (James Gleason, Zasu Pitts) (RKO) 
Lunch-counter owner, playing the ponies, mort- 
gages his home and business to bet on a horse— 
and wins. Lively tempo and some good comedy 
by principals, but not enough to redeem feeble 
plot and weak story. 
For A: Feeble For Y: Passable 

For C: Little interest 


Jalna (Kay Johnson, Ian Hunter) (RKO) In- 
telligent realism in vivid picture of joys, woes, 
and wranglings of large Canadian family in old 
homestead, dominated by erratic, vigorous, cen- 
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tenarian grandmother. Three romances cause 

trouble till one accidental death solves all. Real 

entertainment. Refreshingly lifelike. 

For A: Interesting For Y: Mature 
For C: Beyond them 


My Song for You (Jan Kiepura) (Gaumont- 
British) Musical film notable chiefly for Kie- 
pura’s fine singing. Implausible but fairly amus- 
ing plot tells of star’s meeting and romance 
with Viennese heroine, the usual misunderstand- 
ings and separation, and final reunion. Over- 
acting of Sonnie Hale a marring feature. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Probably good 
For C: Doubtful interest - 


Page Miss Glory (Marion Davies, Pat O’Brien) 
(Warner) Nonsense farce that labors to be fun- 
ny, fast, and furious. Amusing at times, but 
too much banal dialog, artificial situation, cheap 
and trite comedy, and an absurd role for Miss 
Davies interfere a bit with the total entertain- 
ment value, it would seem. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Fair For C: Poor 
Redheads on Parade (John Boles, Dixie Lee) 
(Fox) Light, frothy bit about what happens 
backstage on a movie lot, made up of usual in- 
gredients—hero in love with heroine, jealous fi- 
nancial backer, high-powered publicity man, etc. 
Slight plot prolonged by spectacular dance en- 

sembles and overdone comedy. ; 
For A: Thin For Y: Fair For C: No interest 

She Gets Her Man (Zasu Pitts, Hugh O’Con- 
nell) (Universal) Crazy slapstick farce in which 
timid waitress accidentally prevents bank rob- 
bery and becomes national heroine through ef- 
forts of high-pressure promoter, leading women 
in war against crime and even reforming gang- 
sters who kidnap her. Exaggerated burlesque 


tuff. 
Se A: Absurd For Y: Probably funny 
For C: Undesirable 


She Married Her Boss (Claudette Colbert, 
Melvyn Douglas) (Columbia) Rather mirthless, 
unconvincing comedy about skilled secretary who 
manages to marry her unromantic storeowner 
boss with desolate home. Clever, outrageous 
child a factor. Too much of film is dull and 
drunken ending is stupidly false. 

For A: Poor For Y: No For C: No 

Super Speed (Preston Foster, Mary Carlisle) 
(Columbia) Lively, human story, a bit confused 
by two heroines, about young inventor of device 
valuable to auto field. Tricked out of it by 
crooks, chance lets him equip an outboard motor. 
Wins out in thrilling race-test climax. — 

For A: Hardly For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Perhaps 


Thunder in the East (Charles Boyer, Merle 
Oberon) (U.A.) (British Production) Strong, 
tragic romance of true exotic quality, done with 
fine restraint, power, and beauty. Loyal Japa- 
nese captain risks all, even his beloved wife, for 
victory. He wins great seafight, loses love, an 
calmly ees a 
For A: Fine of kin 

For C: No 

Top Hat (Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers) (RKO) 
Fase. clever society-farce-comedy, with lavish 
sets, music, superb dancing. Hilarious plot about 
true love nearly wrecked by mistaken identity. 
Comedy without slapstick, wit without wise- 
cracks, deft sophistication without vulgarity, and 

table role by Horton. 

Seats Excollene For Y: Excellent 
For C: If it interests 

Wiener Blut—Viennese Blood (German cast 
and dialog) German production, with better- 
than-average photography and sound quality. 
Portrays life of Johann Strauss, his melodies, 
and the cabal against Die Fledermaus, 1870. Fun 
for Germans, but Eenaliohy sities entirely inade- 
quate for general interest in film. 
For A: Rather good For Y: No For C: No 


William Tell (Conrad Veidt) (Swiss produc- 
tion with English dialog) Historically accurate 
filming of Swiss revolt under Austrian tyranny 
in 14th Century, produced in the Alps. Story 
slow and obscure at times, but film notable for 
majestic scenery and authentic portrayal of 
architecture, life, and customs of the period. 
For A: Interesting For Y: Yes 

For C: Probably good 


Without Regret (Elissa Landi, Paul Cavanagh) 
(Paramount) Grim, sensational, largely unpleas- 
ant story. Giddy heroine, loose in China, marries 
heartless adventurer who supposedly dies. His 
blackmailing mistress threatens heroine’s happy 
second marriage. First husband returns, cooly 
kills mistress, surrenders, and assures heroine’s 
happiness. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: No 
For C: No 


For Y: Mature 
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“And Myrrh” 
(Continued from page 24) 
Greek: I think we should turn back to 


Jerusalem and wait till morning. After 
all, one night could make little difference. 
And riding a camel over these rocky 
mountain roads is like sailing a ship 
through a storm. My head is swimming 
so I scarce can keep my balance. 

PartHIAN: Bethlehem must be over there 
to the southwest somewhere. A strange 
name for a town. In their tongue it means 
the “house of bread.” 

Greek: Then they must give their children 
stones for bread. I have seen nothing 
else since we left Jerusalem, and the roads 
to the north were not much better. If we 
could only be sure there were something 
at the end— 

PartHiaN: We have only the words of the 
wise ones at the king’s palace. But they 
were all agreed that the scriptures said 
he was to be born in Bethlehem. 

Greek: A queer place for a king to be 
born—These stones cut like knives into 
one’s sandals. Where did that slave go? 
I told him to follow us with a lantern. 

Stave: Here I am, master. (He enters 
carrying alighted torch. Speaking eagerly.) 
We were on the right road. I just passed 
an old man, and he said Bethlehem is 
only a few steps away on yonder hill to 
the south. If we hurry, we can get there 
within the hour. 

Greek: And likely find the whole town 
asleep. These peasants go to bed with the 
sun. It is my mind we should return to 
Jerusalem, find a good inn somewhere, 
and consider what to do in the morning. 
Of one thing I am sure. We shall never 
find a king here. 

Stave (lifting his torch and _ peering): 
Look, master! Yonder is a well, and 
some one sitting—(He approaches it, hold- 


ing the torch high. Recognizing the 
Erniop1An) Oh! It is thou! Then 
thou didst come! (Turning joyfully.) 


See, master! Jehovah has led him also. 
He has come in time—so that ye three can 
all go and find the Promised One together. 

(The Greek and the ParTHIAN approach 
the well. The Stave holds the torch so 
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that the face of the ErHIopiAN is in the 
full light, while those of the others are 
in shadow.) 

Parruran (rather coldly): Oh! So it is 
thou! Thou—hast been following us? 
Eruropian (quietly): Nay—not so. It is 

ye who have been following me. 

Greek: But we have only just held audi- 
ence with the king in Jerusalem and found 
out from his priests where the new king 
was to be born. And now thou art here 
before us. 

SLavE (eagerly): 
has brought him here, my master. 
ye can all three go on together. 

Greek: Go on where? To a dirty little 
town where we will likely find nothing but 
a crowd of gaping peasants and a bed of 
vermin-filled straw? The more I think of 
it the less it becomes to my liking. 

Partutan: But the words of the wise ones 
are all that we have to guide us. And 
they were all agreed— 

Greek: Agreed! Yea—after an hour or 
two of heated wrangling! 

PartHiaNn (undecidedly): I know—and yet 
—It is all we have to guide us on our 
quest. If we could only be sure— 

Ersropran (who has all the time been sit- 
ting on the edge of the well): Ye say 
there is naught to guide. Can it be that 
ye have forgotten the sign? 

Greek and PartTHIAN (together, 
startled): The sign? 

EruiopiAn (without lifting his head): Come 
hither. (After a moment’s hesitation the 
other two approach the well. The Erxior- 
IAN points down into its depths.) See! 

Greek: I see nothing. Art thou mad? 

ParTHIAN (excitedly): Nay. Look again. 
Canst thou not see? It is a star! 

Greek (slowly): A star? In the well? 

ParrHiAn: Yea. See how luminously it 
shines—like a jewel trembling on the sur- 
face of the water? Out of all the myriad 
stars in the sky, one only is mirrored in 
its depths. It was a star that first led us 
on our quest. It is a star that guides us 
now to find the end. Come—it must be 
even as the wise ones said. Surely we 
shall find the king in Bethlehem. 

GrEEK: It is a strange thing, but—it must 
be so. (Turning away with quick de- 


Surely it is Jehovah that 
Now 
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cision.) Yea. We must go on. Let us 
go quickly, before the night is further 
spent. 

Stave (As the GreEK and the PARTHIAN 
start offstage, right): But—master—(He 
follows after and lays a detaining hand 
on the GREEK’s arm.) Surely thou canst 
not leave—him—here. It was he who found 
the star for thee again. 

(The two turn back, undecidedly, and 
look back at the ErHiopian. For a mo- 
ment they whisper together.) 

PartTHiAN: It is a king we seek, and we 
must meet him with the homage due a 
king. Out of the treasure houses of the 
west has my comrade brought unto him 
this coffer of gold, and from the east I 
bring him this sweetest and most precious 
of all fragrances—this jeweled censer of 
frankincense. Tell me—hast thou too 
brought unto him a gift? 

ETHIOPIAN (rising and drawing a small 
packet from his girdle): I have brought 
unto the king for a gift—this bundle of 


myrrh. 
ParTHIAN: A bundle of—myrrh? 
Greek: Myrrh! A strange gift for a king! 


In my country it is used to bury kings— 
not crown them. 

PartHiaAN: But—dost thou not know that 
myrrh is the symbol of pain and bitter- 
ness, of suffering and of—death? 

Eruropran: Nay. I thought only that it 
was the symbol of love. It is so regarded 
in my country. 

ParTHIAN (slowly): 
try are strange. 

GrEEK: Come. We must be gone, or the 
evening will be spent before even we reach 
the town. Come—slave. 

Partuian (doubtfully): But—after all, the 
stranger too has seen the sign. 

Eruropian (quietly): Have no fear. 
hast shown me the truth—at last. 
not go—lI shall not even—follow— 

ParTHIAN: Thou meanest—thou wouldst 
forsake the quest? 

Eruropran (still quietly): 
is over. 
old consuming fire—they are all 


The ways of thy coun- 


Thou 
I shall 


I mean—that it 


gone. 


Parthia cai i te a Bc ot eb 


The dream—the radiance—the ~ 


Even the yearning after life—that is gone, | 


too. My soul is empty—with an emptiness 
that knows no hope. Go on—and find the 
King. The quest is not for me. 
SLAvE (distressed): Nay—thou must come— 
ParTHIAN: But—lI like it not—to leave thee 
thus. Suppose—suppose, after all, it 
should be the will of God that brought 


thee— 
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ErHIopian (in sudden passion): The will 
of God? What God? I know not the 
One ye worship. I thought I knew him 
once. In the wind that comes over the 
desert at dawn I thought I heard his voice, 
and in the warmth of the noontide sun I 
seemed to be enfolded in his presence. I 
even dared to think when the coolness of 
the rain lay wet upon my brow that I 
felt the benediction of his tears. But it 
was not so. He has covered his face from 
me with a veil of darkness—even with 
that same darkness which covers my own 
face. Because of the color of my skin am 
I accursed. (He sinks down again upon 
the well. Then, lifting his head and see- 
ing them standing in indecision, more 
quietly.) Go find the King. And lay at 
his feet your gold and frankincense. Ye 
are right. I have nothing to give him but 
anguish and sorrow and bitterness. And 
God forbid that these should ever cross his 
path! 

(Fhe Greek and the PARTHIAN go out 
slowly, right.) 

SLave (approaching the ErHioptaNn): Please 
come! It is not too late. Surely thou 
canst not turn back now—when thou hast 
followed the star so far— 

Eruropian (rising and looking upward as 
if suddenly remembering): The star? 
Ah—yes—the star. I have followed it far 
—from the ends of the earth. And at its 
end lies light—and hope—and peace— 
SLAVE (eagerly): Then come— 

ErHiopiaNn (patiently now, the passion all 
gone out of his voice): Nay—not so. For 
even though I should go, the inn where 
he lies would not receive me. “No room 
—no room’—have I not heard those words 
in every town where I have gone? Have 
I not lain beneath the stars far oftener 
than beneath a roof? Yet still has the 
night seemed kinder than the day—be- 
cause it, too, is—black— 

GREEK (offstage): Come, slave! 

Stave (hastily): I must go with my master, 
but I will come back and tell thee—(He 
runs out, right.) 

ETHIOPIAN (in a whisper): Even my gift— 
my bundle of myrrh—is black—and bitter. 
God of the Greek—and Parthian—and Jew 
—Have mercy on me! 

(Raising his arms toward the sky, he 
drops them slowly and sinks down beside 
the well in despair, burying his face in his 
arms. [Or, if his figure is not distinctly 
visible to the audience in this position, he 
may sink down upon the edge of the well, 
his outstretched arms lying across the 
parapet.| After a few moments, the 
DREAMER starts to speak.) 

Tue Dreamer: And so it came to pass that 
the two went on even unto Bethlehem, 
following the sign that had been given 
them and seeking the new-born king. But 
the third went not with them. And though 
one watch lengthened into another and the 
evening stars swung low upon the far 
horizon, still he remained motionless, alone 
—so long that at last the dimness and still- 
ness of his figure seemed to merge into 
and become one with the deeper dimness 
and stillness of the night about him. And 
the coldness and heaviness of his heart 
were like the coldness and heaviness of 
the stones which pressed against his head. 

And it came to pass that as he knelt 
there in anguish, alone, the darkness with- 
in and without him seemed without begin- 
ning and without end—as if there were 
seared upon his very soul the anguish and 
loneliness of the despised and rejected of 
all time. And it seemed that he bore a 
great, a terrible burden upon his back— 
the burden of all those who from the be- 
ginning of time had been outcasts among 
men—the burden of all his race yet to 
come who were to suffer injury and heart- 


ache and oppression. Crushing and black 
and bitter—like unto his own bundle of 
myrrh grown infinitely great and heavy— 
this burden of the ages seemed to rest 
upon him. 

(The tableau is held for a moment, and 
slowly, almost imperceptibly growing into 
distinctness, there appears on the figure 
of the Erutoptan as he kneels beside the 
well the shadow of a cross. The music of 
“The March of the Magi Kings” is heard 


softly for several moments. 
CurTAIN 


Scene Three 


Scene: An ancient gateway, leading into 
the outer courtyard of an old khan, or inn, 
in Bethlehem. It may be of two upright 
wooden pillars or blocks of stone, or it 
may form an archway of more elaborate 
design. The walls on either side may be 
low, forming a@ stone wall, or high, making 
a solid background, like the walls of a 
house, marked off into blocks of stone. 
The lights are dim. A shaft of light, fall- 
ing diagonally through the gateway, 
illumines the figure of an Oto Man, who 
sits crosslegged on the ground or on an 
upper step just inside the gate. His white 
beard and flowing garments, as well as 
@ certain innate dignity, make him seem 
at first glance a type of the ancient He- 
brew patriarch. Though he sits apparently 
in repose, there is also about him that con- 
stant alertness of one who can see but 
dimly but whose other senses have but 
gained the more acuteness. As the cur- 
tain rises on the third scene, the music 
of “The March of the Magi,” which has 
continued throughout the interval between 
scenes, dies. away into silence. 

The measured tread of feet is heard off- 
stage, left, accompanied by the dull thua 
of a hard sharp object struck at regular 
intervals against stone or metal. The 
footsteps become gradually more pro- 
nounced, as if drawing steadily nearer, 
and there is heard the sound of whistling. 

SoxptEr’s Voice (in a half singing monotone, 
offstage, the rhythm of the words coincid- 
ing with the rhythm of his footsteps): 
“The world is bound in ice and snow. 
Heap high the fire to break the cold; 

bring out the wine. 

Leave all else to the gods; today is 
thine—” 

(The voice breaks off the song, and the 
whistle is again heard. The footsteps 
grow fainter.) 

Oxtp Man (lifting his head in the direction 
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of the so. on! Pollute the air 
with songs of thy base gods! Strike with 
thy spear against our city walls! It will 
not be for long. I tell thee, judgment 
comes. Thou and thy mighty Rome shall 
yet bend the knee to Israel. 

(The Lirrte Maw appears in the gate- 
way behind the Otp Man. She is a slight 
girl—dressed simply in the garb of the 
Jewish servant—with a sweet, serious 
face.) 

Littte Map: What is it, father? Didst 
thou speak? 

Otp Man (lifting his hand): Listen—and 
hear his footsteps— 

Littte Maimp: Whose footsteps, father? 

Oxtp Man: The hour has come for which 
Israel has waited. The Lord has heard 
the supplication of his people and. has 
come in all his power to bring vengeance. 
The day is at hand when the enemies of 
Israel shall no longer reap her harvests 
and trample on her vineyards; when the 
footsteps of Gentiles shall not be heard 
in her streets. 

LirttE Mar: Oh! Thou meanest the 
Roman guard that they put here for the 
great taxation. He is a kind man, father. 
He often stops to eat a fig cake in the 
kitchen, and only yesterday I saw him 
playing with the children and letting them 
all try on his helmet. 

Oxtp Man (unheeding): At last has salva- 
tion come to Israel. Already the days of 
our oppression are numbered. Even as 
the great Lawgiver delivered the Chosen 
People from the hand of Pharaoh, so shall 
the Promised One deliver us from the 
hands of our enemies. May Jehovah be 
praised that I have seen his promises ful- 
filled! 

Lirrte Maw (softly): Is it not wonderful, 
father, that He should have been born right 
here in Bethlehem and that Joel should 
have been one of those shepherds to whom 
the good tidings were revealed? I wish 
thou couldst see Him, father—as Joel and 
I have seen Him. 

Oxtp Man: I do not need to see. I need 
only to believe. It is enough to know 
that yet while I live the salvation of Israel 
is come to pass, that the judgment of all 
her enemies is at hand. May Jehovah be 
praised that I have lived to see his word 
come to fulfillment. Now I can go to my 
fathers in peace. 

Litrte Mar: It is late, father. Well nigh 
the whole town is sleeping. I like not to 
leave thee sitting here, but my work is 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Whats 


ONTINUING a custom that is now al- 

most traditional in American life, 
Christmas Seals will appear again through- 
out the nation on Thanksgiving Day. From 
then until Christmas they will make their 
silent plea for aid for the tuberculos. For 
more than a quarter of a century the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its 2,000 
affliated units throughout the country have 
been waging war against this disease. They 
point out startling facts about it that deserve 
the attention of every one. 

Although progress has been made in the 
fight, tuberculosis is still the greatest cause 
of death in this country between the ages 
of 15 and 45. The annual toll is approxim- 
ately 70,000 men, women, and children— 
more than twice as many persons as are 
killed in auto accidents. 

The work financed by Christmas Seal 
funds is varied, but it is all directed toward 
the discovery of unknown cases of tuber- 
culosis, securing treatment for them, and 
educating the public in basic facts about 
the disease so they will know how to protect 
themselves from it. Education of the pub- 
lic is the fundamental purpose of the organ- 
ization. The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion declares that if modern knowledge 
about the disease were properly applied by 
the public, tuberculosis could be wiped out 
almost overnight; all present deaths from 
the disease are totally unnecessary. Educa- 
tional work is therefore unceasing and in- 
cludes the distribution of literature and 
posters, lectures, radio broadcasting, the 
showing of motion pictures and lantern 
slides, exhibits, and other devices. 


TOTAL enrolment in the United States 

of 2,053 cooperating high schools, with 
218,353 students registered as doing the 
basic study of the Paris Pact, was last year’s 
record of the National Student Forum. This 
represents a gain of ten per cent in the num- 
ber of schools and twenty-five per cent in the 
number of -students participating as com- 
pared with the previous year’s figures. The 
detailed report shows that Puerto Rico had 
one hundred per cent participation with 
nearly all of its high schools entitled to 
“honors,” and New Mexico had approxim- 
ately ninety per cent participation of its high 
schools. The state which had the largest 
number of schools enrolled was Pennsyl- 
vania, with Tennessee as a close second. 


IFTEEN provincial training conferences 

for Sunday school leaders were held in 
Egypt last year. More than one thousand 
teachers, representing six denominations, 
and two thousand visitors were in attend- 
ance. It is also reported that there is a 
growing fellowship with the Orthodox Coptic 
Church, and the workers of that ancient 
church are taking much interest in. these 
training conferences with a view to improy- 
ing their. plans for the religious training of 
their children and youth. 


fi [eat Bible Lands Sunday School Union 
for Christian Education has recently an- 
nounced an unusual service. The books in 
the field library at Beirut are to be loaned 
to the religious education department of the 
Near East School of Theology. The list of 
their library books is likewise being sent to 
religious education workers throughout 
Syria, Palestine, Iraq, and Iran with the 
statement that they may be borrowed from 
the Sunday School Union. 
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Fall and Winter Conventions 


Mricuican Council oF ReLicious EDUCATION 
October 30-Nevember ]_--------- Lansing 


Missourr SunpDAY ScHoot Councit oF ReE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


November 4-5___ == Monett 
November 6-7. === Sedalia 
November 8-9 __=eeeee Chillicothe 
November. ] 1-12-23 St. Louis 


NEBRASKA CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES AND CHRriIs- 
TIAN EpUCATION 
November’, 16-19 eee eee Hastings 


ConnECTICUT COUNCIL OF CHURCHES AND 
Re.icious EpucATION 
December. 7... =e New Haven 
New Jersey Councit or Reticrous Epuca- 
TION 
Wanuary 1022.23 Place not yet determined 
ILuinois CuHurcH COUNCIL 
February 5-7 


OKLAHOMA CouNcIL OF CHRISTIAN Epuca- 
TION 
February 27-29. Alva 


Ape third year of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
school experiment in Adult Civic Edu- 
cation opened on September 17. The wide- 
awake, public-spirited citizens of that city 
will have an opportunity during the year to 
listen to twenty-five leaders from the United 
States, Europe, and Asia present the issues 
so vital to this changing world. They will 
not only have an opportunity to listen to an 
expounding and an interpretation of these 
issues, but many of them will actually par- 
ticipate in the discussions. There will be 
neighborhood, central, and city-wide forums. 
These public forums (this plan of adult civic 
education), the sole aim of which “is to 
simulate intelligent, democratic, and full dis- 
cussion of important aspects of problems 
common today,” are not conducted according 
to formal class procedure. They are what 
the term, “Public Forums,” connotes—open 
meetings which any citizen may attend any 
time he chooses, and where he may hear pub- 
lic questions discussed by professional lead- 
ers and by his neighbors, and where he may 
enter the arena of debate himself. 

Thus far, the response to these forums has 
been enthusiastic. During the last year and 
a half, 118,000 people attended the 924 pub- 
lic meetings held. 


The New Standard Leader- 
ship Curriculum 
For All Workers in the Local Church 


The 1935 edition of Educational 


Bulletin No. 501, describing the First 
Series courses of the new curriculum, 
is ready. 


Price ten cents. 


Educational Bulletin No. 502, giving 
full information regarding the Second 
Series courses, is available for twenty 
cents a copy. 


The Dean’s Manual, for deans of 
schools offering Second Series courses, 
may be secured for ten cents. 


Order from your state council of re- 
ligious education, your denominational 
headquarters, or The International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 


Religious Education 


HINA, too, is awakening to the value of 

adult education. One of the greatest 
single undertakings in adult mass-education 
is now under way in the Chinese admin- 
istered areas of Shanghai. Authorities, led 
by the mayor of Greater Shanghai and the 
commissioner of education, launched the 
movement to teach 480,000 illiterate persons 
to read and write 600 of the more generally 
used characters of the Chinese language. 
With a proficiency in the use of these char- 
acters, the illiterates will be able to read 
newspapers and write ordinary letters. The 
schooling is free, but attendance is com- 
pulsory. Six classes per day, of 50-minute 
pericds, have been arranged to fit into the 
leisure time of the various groups. 


EV. ROBERT S. NANCE has been ap- 
pointed the Extension Secretary of the 
International Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Mr. Nance has been the Executive and Field 
Secretary of the Kansas Christian Endeavor 
Union for several years, and has done a re- 
markable piece of work in that state. Be- 
ginning September 1 the new Extension 
Secretary is to spend about half of his time 
in the field promoting various phases of the 
general program. The other half is to be 
used in carrying on the work in Kansas, 
where he will continue as the Executive 
Secretary. 


HE National Geographic Society’s weekly 

bulletins for teachers—the Geographic 
News Bulletin—are being issued again dur- 
ing this year, beginning in early October. 
Teachers who wish to receive this service 
should address their applications to The Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, D.C., 
as early as possible. A request for the 30 
weekly bulletins should be accompanied by 
twenty-five cents to cover mailing costs. 


EV. FRANK JENNINGS became Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Massachusetts 


Council of Churches on October 1. Mr. ~ 


Jennings was formerly minister of the 
Church of the Master (Baptist), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


HE largest local broadcasting station in 

Dayton, WHIO, has been giving fifteen 
minutes, from 7:30 to 7:45 a.m., to the 
churches of Dayton for a daily devotional 
period. The Council of Religious Education 
asked for the privilege of broadcasting a new 
series of children’s programs during the first 
three weekdays of Religious Education 
Week. Notices were sent to each minister 
in the county announcing the series in ad- 
vance so that all the church people of the 
county were aware of the programs. Reports 
indicate that a large number of boys and 
girls listened to the programs and _partic- 
ipated in the worship. 


AST year the National Girls’ Work Board, 
of the Religious Education Council of 
Canada, enjoyed the part-time services of 
Mrs. Gordon Lapp as National Girls’ Work 
Secretary. Increased financial stringency, 
however, made it impossible to retain Mrs. 
Lapp for the new year. Nevertheless, this 
Board has been fortunate in the provision 
made for its work. Miss Evelyn Craw, Sec- 
retary of this work for The United Church 
of Canada, has been allowed by her Board 
to assume the duties of National Girls’ Work 
Secretary for the Religious Education 
Council. 
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“And Myrrh” 
(Continued from page 35) 
not yet quite finished. Jalon, the inn- 
keeper, will not let me go until it is done. 

Op Man: Is Jalon hard on thee, my child? 
Does he put too great burdens upon thee? 

Lirtte Maip: Oh, no, I don’t mind. Not 
since He came. He’s so sweet and tiny 
and helpless, father, and yet—I know he 
is the Promised One sent from God. And 
somehow—I don’t know how—but perhaps 
God has sent all these other people, too— 
for me to serve. And it makes all my heavy 
work seem easy—as if I were doing it for 
Him. 

Oxp Man: Thou speakest strangely, child. 
There can be only one Deliverer. 

Lirtte Maip: I know, and yet—But I must 
hurry, father. I have only a little more to 
do, some linens to sort for the morrow’s 
washing. Then J will be back. Thou 
hast seen naught of Joel? 

Otp Man: Nay. Not since he went to the 
fields with his sheep. 

Litrte Marip: When I am Joel’s wife, thou 
shalt no longer sit begging in the gate. 
We will have a little cottage in the Shep- 
herds’ Village. 

(She drops a light kiss upon his fore- 
head and goes in through the gate.) 

Otp Man (lifting his face): Praise be 
unto thee, God of Israel, for I have seen 
thy salvation. No longer shall the head of 
thy people be bowed down. Even as thou 
didst deliver us of old from our captivity 
—(He stops suddenly and sits very quietly, 
listening. Presently, turning his face to 
the right.) Who comes? 

(The GREEK and the PARTHIAN enter, 


right. They do not see the Otp Man at 
first. They pause at the right of the 
stage.) 

GrEEK: The inn must be somewhere near. 


If only the streets were not so dark! I 
told thee all the town would be abed. 

PartHtan: I thought I heard someone 
speak. 

Otp Man: Who comes? 

GREEK: See! There is an old man yonder 
sitting in the gate. 

(They approach the gateway.) 

PARTHIAN: Peace to thee, stranger. 

Oxtp Man: Peace to thee also: But it is 
thou who art the stranger. 

ParTHIAN: We are looking for an inn. 
Perhaps thou canst tell us— 

Oxtp Man: I should be able to. 
fore its gate from dawn to dark. 

GrEEK (eagerly): Then we have reached 
our goal? The inn lies there behind thee? 

Otp Man: Yea. But if I mistake not, all 
its rooms are full. 

ParTHIAN: We seek not lodging. We are 
looking for a child. 

Otp Man (with mingled excitement and 
caution): A—child? 

ParTHIAN: Yea. We seek him who is born 
king of the Jews. For we have seen his 


I sit be- 


sign in the heavens and are come from 
afar to worship him. 

GREEK (in a low voice): Let us go on. 
This old man is but delaying us. 

Otp Man: Ye say ye have seen his sign? 
Ye have heard of the salvation that has 
come unto our people? 

PARTHIAN (eagerly): Then it is true? The 
child is here? He who is sent by the 
Most Holy One to bring truth and light 
to all the earth? 

Op Man: He whom the Lord has sent to 
bring truth and light to Israel. Yea, he is 
here. 

GreEK: Where is he? Tell us quickly, for 
ae have come from lands afar to worship 

im. 

Otp Man: Ye say ye have come from lands 
—afar? I thought your speech was 
strange within my ears. From what lands, 
strangers? 

GrEEK: I am a Greek, and my comrade is 
a Parthian. Princes are we both, and we 
have brought rich gifts. 

Otp Man: The Child is here. He lies 
yonder—in a room just off the outer court- 
yard. (Lifting his hand and speaking in 
a sterm voice as the GREEK and the 
PARTHIAN approach the gateway eagerly.) 
But—wait! Where go ye? 

ParTHIAN: To worship him. To lay our 
gifts before him. 

Otp MAN (more sternly, as they start to 
enter the gateway): Stop! 

(The GreEK and the PARTHIAN stand 
still, startled and impressed by the dig- 
nity and sternness of the old man’s voice.) 
According to his promises unto us has the 
Lord revealed himself at last unto his 
people. What part have ye in the salva- 
tion that has come to Israel? (As they 
stand motionless, making no answer.) Ye 
that bend the knee unto strange gods and 
call not upon the name of Jehovah, think 
ye that the promises he has made from 
of old unto his people are for you, also? 
Nay. Ye are both strangers and Gentiles. 
Your fathers have been Israel’s oppressors, 
and unto them have the children of 
Jehovah been forced to bend the neck in 
servitude. But the time is no _ longer. 
Did not the prophets say that when the 
Deliverer was come, he should bring judg- 
ment at last upon the Gentiles? And 
now has the Deliverer come. Yea, I say 
unto you, ye shall bow your heads before 
him, not in homage but in fear. The day 
cometh when ye shall bend your knees and 
hide your faces from the wrath of Jehovah. 

(During this speech the GREEK and the 
Partutan have drawn slowly back from 
the gateway and stand uncertainly at the 
right.) 

Greek (somewhat hesitantly to the Par- 
THIAN): The old man speaks strangely. I 
do not understand. 

PartuHtaAn (all the eagerness gone from his 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Christian Education Says,— 


“GIVE THE CHILD THE 
RIGHT KIND OF CUL- 
TURE AND YOU WILL 
NOT HAVE TO CONVERT 


The purpose of Christian 
Education is to direct devel- | 
oping personality into a full- | 
ness of life. Formation rath- 
er than reformation is its 
motto. 


And the Sunday School is 
(or should be) the educa- | 
tional institution with an 
evangelistic aim. It should 
arrange its program so as to 
promote a steady systematic 
development of the life of 
the pupil into the conscious- | 
ness and fullness of Chris- 
tian purpose and character. 


Bethany lesson materials 
have been planned with that 
objective in mind. They pre- 
sent the challenge of Jesus 
to all ages. They contain 
courses on the Church, the 
meaning of Church Member- 
ship, and the art of living a | 
Christian life. 


Send for samples of these 
materials for any class or 
classes in your church school 
which are not now using 
them. 


_ Bagster= Bibles 


“WORLD FAMOUS FOR THEIR QUALITY SINCE 1794” ™ 


Bagster Bibles are printed on fine quality Bible paper and on genuine India 
paper—thin and opaque—from a large variety of type sizes suitable for use 
by young and old. The bindings are artistic and durable. A Bagster Bible 
in its attractive box and gold paper bands gives the possessor real pride of 
ownership. 


Your bookseller will be glad to show you the complete Bagster line of Bibles, 


or send for your copy of Catalog S2 to Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York. Also publishers‘of The Moffat Translation of the Bible, 


The Episcopal Prayer Book and Hymnal, Daily Light On The Daily Path and 
other devotional books. oe 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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International Journal of Religious Education 


The members of the Board of 
Editors have selected for special re- 
view this month ‘‘Understanding 
Yourself’? by Ernest R. Groves. 
Teachers, parents, and all who seek 
to lead others into fullness of life, 
must themselves first gain intel- 
lectual vigor, emotional poise, and 
maturity—in a word, radiant mental 
and spiritual health. Dr. Groves’ 
book attempts to point the way. 


Understanding Yourself. The Mental 
Hygiene of Personality. By Ernest R. 
Groves. New York, Greenberg: Publisher, 


1935. 278 p. Price $2.50. 


The author of this book, professor of 
sociology at the University of North Caro- 
lina, offers his readers a non-technical dis- 
cussion on how they may understand them- 
selves in order to live a more wholesome and 
a richer inner life. This is a study in 
mental hygiene, which is defined as “an 
art of living, rooted in science.” What has 
science to say on how personality develops, 
and how may we put such knowledge to our 
own practical use? ; 


The opening chapters tell us what modern 
psychology reveals regarding the physical 
basis of personality: our bodily structure, 
the chemical activities of the body, and the 
brain. Although the brain may be thought 
of as the headquarters of the self, the mind 
is the real strategic center and is the self 
in action. Yet “the self is a unity that in- 
cludes not only the mind and the brain but 
also every other part of the body” (page 82). 
But the self is also a social product and we 
are a part of a social inheritance of emo- 
tions, ideas, and customs. We need to learn 
to know our whole self and in the light of 
this knowledge use to our utmost the self 
that we are, improving it the while through 
a mental hygiene program. We may build 
up the kind of a habit system that we insist 
upon having, and gain mental happiness 
through: (1) maintaining a  sensitiveness 
toward wholesome and constructive expe- 
riences, (2) being the master and not the 
slave of conflicting desires, (3) thinking in 
an unclouded way, (4) coming to conclu- 
sions with decisiveness, and (5) always us- 
ing intelligence and discrimination in facing 
the issues of life. Such principles of mental 
hygiene are elaborated more fully in the 
later chapters. Personality growth is in- 
fluenced by the experiences of childhood and 
of youth; a chapter each is devoted to these 
periods of development toward mental and 
emotional maturity. 


To understand the mind at work requires 
a study of the emotional aspects of expe- 
rience which often get us into difficulty, be- 
cause we have not yet learned to guide the 
elemental emotions into wholesome channels 
in the complexities of modern life. The 
subconscious, or hidden self, also needs to 
be explored. Here the author’s treatment 
is a cautious one in which he points out the 
reality of subconscious experiences, but 
suggests that a more complete understanding 
of them can come only after science can 
give us further guidance. A chapter on 
constructive uses of the imagination and an- 
other on suggested ways of developing the 
senses conclude this section of the book. 

The later chapters are devoted to specific 
problems of the developing personality aris- 
ing out of courtship, marriage, or the single 
life. These discussions are particularly 
significant because the whole problem of sex 
is lifted out of the purely biological and 


into the realm of personal and social values. 
The concluding chapter strikes a deeply 
spiritual note, an emphasis that is apparent 


throughout the book. “The great battle of 
life is within . . . When men and women 
break under their burdens they break from 
within. When they handle their problems 
their mastery also is within.” 

—O. M. 


The Life and Religion of the Early 
Hebrews. Unit No. 1. By Emily F. Ellis. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, Inc., 1935. 48 p. 
Price 60 cents. 


Making a Better Neighborhood. Unit 
No. 2. By Thelma J. Burdick and Josephine 
Gifford. Boston, The Beacon Press, Inc., 
1935. 29 p. Price 60 cents. 

A Dramatic Service of Worship. 
Unit No. 3. By Catharine M. Conradi. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, Inc., 1935. 40 p. 
Price 60 cents. 


These three units are the first of a series 
to be issued by the same publishing house 
describing experiences of children and 
young people in a program of religious edu- 
cation which emphasizes pupil initiative and 
activities. Each unit describes an actual 
teaching situation in some local group. How 
the unit was launched, what was done, and 
the source materials that were used are in- 
cluded. The three units now available are 
quite different from one another. 


Unit One, The Life and Religion of the 
Early Hebrews, is a description of a study 
enterprise undertaken ,by a fifth grade class, 
numbering fourteen boys and girls, meeting 
in Riverside Church, New York City. 

Unit Two, Making a Better Neighborhood, 
describes the activities of a group of thirty- 
six boys and girls, ranging from the fourth 
to ninth school grades, during a three-hour 
daily session in a vacation school conducted 
in The Neighborhood Center, a small social 
settlement in an under-privileged neighbor- 
hood. 

The third unit, A Dramatic Service of 
Worship, describes an enterprise worked out 
through an entire church school of Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 

In each of the units, the reader is given 
not a discussion of what should be done or 
what might be done, but what actually was 
done in a given group. No leader will find 
that the situations described in these units 
can be duplicated in his own group. Some 
leaders may find themselves out of harmony 
with the point of view of the leaders report- 
ing, but the picture of boys and girls ac- 
tively, happily, and purposefully engaged in 
enterprises within the church will prove 
stimulating and suggestive to any leader 
who reads them. To observe the extent to 
which children and young people actually 
can make plans and carry them out may 
prove a revelation to some church school 
leaders who feel hesitant about allowing the 
immature members of the group much free- 
dom in determining the plans to be followed. 

—M. A. J. 


The Hymnal for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by Caroline Bird Parker and G. 
Darlington Richards. New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1935. 211 p. Price: 
$1.10 each; 12 or more, 80 cents each. 

This new hymnal for children contains 
180 songs about equally divided between 
those for juniors and those for primary chil- 
dren. There is a group of selections for 
junior choirs and one of offertories and 
responses. There are included six services 


of ‘worship for juniors and some additional 
material which may be used by leaders or 
children in building services. A list of 
anthems for junior choirs with the publisher 
noted, and a brief bibliography for leaders 
of children’s singing are additional useful 
features of the collection. A number of 
indices, one of them by themes, make the 
material readily accessible for a given situa- 
tion. Accompanying the book is a leaflet, 
“Making the Most of Singing in the Church 
School,” containing suggestions for teaching 
the songs and some information about the 
composition of a number of them. 


Both the music and the words in the 
hymnal are carefully selected, and the book 
will be a welcome addition to the field of 
church school music for children. 


—M. A. J. 


How to Teach in the Church School. 
By Paul H. Vieth. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1935. 173 p. Price 75 cents. 


This is another unit in the series of 
“Handybooks for Church School Leaders.” 
It is an introduction to a study of the work 
of the church school teacher, frankly in- 
tended for use by the inexperienced worker 
or the teacher just beginning a systematic 
study of the problems that confront him. 
He will find it delightful reading, helpful 
in his practical tasks, and withal stimulating 
for further reading in the somewhat more 
advanced books suggested at the end of each 
chapter. 


Each chapter is introduced with several 
questions for thought and deals concretely, 
and without technical language, with the 
problems of what teaching is and how to 
engage in it with effectiveness and satisfac- 
tion. What is the purpose of teaching? 
How may we understand our pupils and how 
they grow? How may we acquire success in 
teaching? What is the place of the Bible 
and other materials in the teaching program 
of the church? What is a successful class 
session? Questions such as these lead the 
reader into the heart of the teacher’s diff- 
culties. Then there is a further treatment 
of practical issues, including evangelism, 
the social task of the church, worship, dis- 
cussion meetings, the use of stories, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. 


The book is useful both for training 
classes and for individual study. There is 
not a dull moment in it. 

—O. M. 


Our Wonderful World. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1935. 299 p. Price $2.50. 

An unusual and valuable collection of nar- 
ratives about the wonders of the heavens 
above and the earth below and the waters 
under the earth is found in this beautifully 
illustrated volume. - Parents and_ teachers 
who wish to answer intelligently their chil- 
dren’s questions about the interesting nat- 
ural phenomena which are about them, and 
who wish at the same time to arouse some 
sense of wonder and awe and reverence, will 
find the material in this book admirably 
adapted to their purpose. 

The book is divided into six parts. Part I 
describes the wonders of the sea and beach; 
Part II, sky and air; Part III, earth, fire, 
water, electricity; Part IV, green, growing 
things; Part V, spinning, weaving, floating 
wonders; Part VI, animals. Poetry, nar- 
ratives, stories, meditations, reports of expe- 
rience, biblical quotations are included. 
Many of the separate items bear such 
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intriguing titles as: “Living Lanterns under 
the Sea,” “Bird Architects,” “Ice Flowers,” 
“The Mystery of Eggs.” There are twenty- 
one, full-page, authentic pictures. 
Older boys and girls will enjoy reading 
the book for themselves. 
—M. A. J. 


Organizations for Youth. Leisure 
Time and Character Building Procedures. 
By Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh Hart- 
shorne. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1935. 359 p. Price $2.75. 

A reference book for leaders of youth in 
which are described forty character building 
organizations for young people, grouped 
under the following heads: societies, junior 
programs of adult groups, plans for schools, 
special interest plans, inter-religious groups. 
In each case the history, scope, organization, 
methods, and basic philosophy of the agency 
are given in some detail. The treatment is 
descriptive rather than critical. 

—L.C.K. 


One Hundred Poems of Peace. Com- 
piled by Thomas Curtis Clark and Winfred 
Ernest Garrison. Chicago, Willett, Clark & 
Company, 1934. 90 p. Price $1.25. 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Clark’s 
former collections of poetry will need no in- 
troduction to this volume of peace poems. 
The book contains more than one hundred 
poems of peace, none of which is included 
in either of the Quotable Poems books, by 
both early and later poets. It is a timely 
compilation and should find a place in the 
libraries of all who are interested in helping 
to promote world peace. 


Ethical Issues Confronting World 
Christians. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
New York, The International Missionary 
Council, 1935. 280 p. Price $2.00. 

A yery significant book for pastors. and 
other leaders who have to make addresses, 
or lead discussion groups dealing with this 
field. In the first chapter economic matters 
are discussed: the issues involved in solicit- 
ing, receiving, and investing funds; the prin- 
ciples for giving on a national scale; the 
relationship between world Christians and 
economic reconstruction; the question of ac- 
cepting or rejecting indemnities; the influ- 
ence of differences in the standards of liv- 
ing. In the second chapter, the author dis- 
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SNOWDEN'S 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSONS 


Thousands find this the 


Indis pensable Guide for its 


Inspired Interpretations 
Up-to-date methods 
Complete material 
Compact size 

Good, readable print 


Order Now Price $1.35 


MACMILLAN NEW YORK 


cusses some national issues that confront 
world Christians. Particularly timely is his 
section on “Accepting Armed Protection.” 
Racial and cultural issues and those of a 
personal and religious nature are also dealt 
with in this book. 

The author states in the introduction that 
while he has not attempted to obscure his 
own convictions on any points discussed, he 
has been mainly concerned to present the 
issues, to cite pertinent experiences and con- 
siderations, and to challenge each person to 
do his own thinking. —L.C.K. 


Read a New Story Now. By Hattie 
Adell Walker. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1935. 152 p. Price 70 cents. 

A series of seven animal stories. The 
book is designed for six- and seven-year-old 
children for their own reading. It is an at- 
tractive book in print and make-up, and 
would be a lovely gift book for one of its 
kind. It is not distinctly a religious hook. 


Training for Church Membership. By 
A. Earl Kernahan. New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1935. 125 p. Price $1.50. 

Part I of this book is a series of interest- 
ing and informative statements from pastors 
of thirteen denominations regarding the 
training for church membership which is 
given in their denominations. Part II con- 
tains three brief discussions on: “The Neces- 
sity of Thorough Training,” “The Necessity 
of Becoming a Christian in All Relation- 
ships,” and “When Are We Christian?” 
Part III is a series of guides for meditation, 
addressed to the prospective or new church 
member, on church relationships and Chris- 
tian attitudes regarding personal purity, 
prayer, worship, service, temperance, war, 
politics, et cetera. 

Young people and adults should find these 
presentations helpful. —G.D. 


What can the church do 


to meet the changing social situation: of 
the present day? 


How can it reconstruct its program in 
preaching, the use of symbolism, the 
care of souls, religious education, mis- 
- sions, organizations, and the press? 


Eight members of the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School answer these ques- 
tions in 


THE CHURCH 


AT WORK IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


William C. Bower, editor 
Samuel C. Kincheloe 
Shailer Matthews 

Edward Scribner Ames 
Charles I. Holman 
Archibald G. Baker 
Shirley Jackson Case 

W. E. Garrison 


300 pages. $2.00, postpaid, $2.10 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


35 W. 32nd St. 
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A New Hymn-Book 
made especially for the 


primary and junior de- 
partments -:- -:- 


THE 


HYMNAL 
fo 


BOYS 
and 


GIRLS 


EDITED BY 


CAROLINE BIRD PARKER 


AND 


G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 


Dr. H. Augustine Smith 
the best known editor of hymnals for 
young people of intermediate and high 
school ages, says of this book: 

“Tt follows a new and compelling out- 
line growing out of child nature and nur- 
ture as understood today. 

“Tt is rich in moral and spiritual lyrics 
without preaching. 

“Most thoughtful editing has been done 
in the omission of stanzas and re-editing 
of lines where necessary. 

“Exceptional work has been done on 
the editing of all music, keeping it within 
range, clarifying accents and rhythms, 
and giving lilt and cunning touches to 
every musical page. 

“The seasons and the occasions of the 
year have been used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

“It has a charm and style that ought 
to make strong appeal to superintendents 
and leaders as well as to children in 
this field of endeavor. 


“T am strong for the book.” 


Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins 


authority on hymnology and worship, 
writes : 

“T am confident that both the hymns 
and the worship section will help to 
meet a widely recognized need. 


The book will be widely as well as 
warmly welcomed, and I congratulate you 
upon a real accomplishment.” 


THE HYMNAL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


165 hymns and tunes, chants and 
responses. 

16 selections for the more advanced 
singers—anthems, processionals, and 
descants, also a list of suggested 
junior choir music. 

6 services of worship, and material 
for use in building services. 

Price: $1.10 postpaid; in lots of 12 
or more, 80 cents, transportation ad- 
ditional. 

Returnable samples sent on request. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
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“And Myrrh” 

(Continued from page 37) 
face): He says that we are - Gentiles, 
strangers, and that we have no part with 
him that is born king of the Jews. He 
came to bring light and truth and peace. 
But the light and truth and peace are 
not for us. And perchance he is right. 
What reason had we for thinking that the 
salvation of Israel was unto aught but 
Israel ? 

Greek: Thou meanest—this man would dare 
to set himself and all his race above us— 
his petty little race that in my country is 
a thing despised! Listen, old man! (Ap- 
proaching the gateway again) Knowest 
thou unto whom thou hast spoken? I am 
a Greek, I tell thee, and a prince among 
my people. In culture and in wisdom 
my race has been for centuries supreme. 
Canst thou not see it is we who honor 
thee by coming? And the gifts we bring 
—Why, this gold I brought unto thy king 
would buy thy town threefold! 

Otp Man: Think ye that the Promised One 
of Israel needs the wealth and the worship 
of strangers? Truly has it been said by 
the prophet, “The Lord bringeth down 
them that dwell on high; the lofty city, 
he layeth it low, he bringeth it even to 
the dust. But unto his own true people 
shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown 
of glory and a diadem of beauty.” 

Litre Mai (running to him through the 
gate): Father! Father, what is it? I 
oe thy voice—(Seeing the strangers) 

Ls 

Otp Man: These men have come from afar 
seeking him who has been born our king 
and great Deliverer. They thought to 
worship him—to give him gifts! As if 
the Gentiles were included in the promise! 

PartHIAN: But—we have seen his sign. Like 
the brightness of a star we have seen the 
sign of his coming in the sky. Surely 
thy God has led us hither— 

Otp Man: Yea. Of a surety the God of 
Israel has led thee hither—even as in the 
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time of fulfillment all the Gentiles shall 
be brought to judgment. Go in and look 
upon him and behold the salvation that 
has come to Israel. And then return ye 
to your own lands in fear and trembling, 
knowing that ye have seen the truth and 
judgment of the Lord revealed. Worship 
him even, if ye will—for the day will 
come when all the world will bend the 
knee to him. 

Lirtrte Maw (eagerly): But—father—did 
they not say.they had seen a sign? And 
did not the Lord give a sign unto the 
shepherds? Surely his hand is in this, 
also. 

Otp Man: Nay, it cannot be. Jehovah has 
come at last to save his people. Thinkest 
thou he would take from his own his sal- 
vation and give it unto the Gentiles? 

Lirtte Map: But, father—God is so great 
—and good—surely there must be enough 
for all. 

GREEK (turning away, his face grown hard 
and strained): Come—let us go—and let 
the Chosen People have their great De- 
liver—and their God. ’Tis not the first 
time men have sought to find the Truth 
—and failed. 

ParTHIAN (slowly): Go—back? 
this—hope? 

Lirrte Map (going to their side): Nay, do 
not go. Ye must not go! 

GREEK (with a mirthless laugh): A strange 
tale to take back to Athens! I can hear 
them laugh already. “I found a land,” 
I'll tell them, “where princes are despised 
by beggars.” 

(The SHEPHERD enters, left. He is a young 
man, strong and virile, clad in rough 
shepherd’s garb. The LitttE Maip sees 
him and runs toward him eagerly.) 

Lirrte Maw: Oh—Joel—thou art 
I am so glad. Now thou canst tell them. 

SHEPHERD: Tell them? Whom shall I tell 
and what? (He sees the GREEK and the 
ParTHIAN and speaks in a lower voice.) 
Who are these? They have the look of 
—kings. 
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Litrte Mai: They come seeking the Child. 
They have seen his sign in the sky and 
have come to worship him. 

SHEPHERD (eagerly, stepping toward them): 
It is true? Ye too have seen a sign? 
Otp Man: These are strangers, my son. 
They have come from afar and are not of 
our people. I say unto thee, only the 
chosen of Jehovah shall have a part in 

the salvation of Israel. 

SHEPHERD: The chosen of Jehovah? Yea, 
but canst thou not see? He has chosen 
them, too, my father! He has chosen all 
men for his own! For did not the angel 
tell us that night on the hillside that the 
good tidings of great joy were to be unto 
all people? And did not the song of the 
heavenly choir speak peace unto men of 
goodwill? 

PartTHIAN (eagerly): Thou art sure he said 
unto all people? 

SHEPHERD: Come and see. And when ye 
have looked upon his face and knelt be- 
fore him, then ye shall need no other sign, 
for your own hearts shall tell you. Come 
with me, and we will kneel together. And 
by the peace that fills your hearts ye 
shall know that there is neither Jew nor 
Greek—nor king nor shepherd. We shall 
be all one kneeling at his feet. 

(He stands in the gateway holding out 
his arms in invitation, and the PARTHIAN 
and the GREEK go slowly toward him. They 
all three go into the courtyard through 
the gate.) 

Lirrte Mai (gently, helping her father to 
his feet): Come, father. Let us go home. 
It is late, and thou art very weary. 

Otp Man (in a trembling voice): Would ye 
be traitors to our faith and to the prom- 
ises of God? The time will come when 
ye shall see his vengeance— 

Lirrte Maip (lifting her hands tenderly to 
his sightless eyes): Father, thy poor blind 
eyes! If thou couldst only see— 

Op Man: Is there no judgment left in Is- 
rael? 

Lirrte Mai: The world has had too much 
of judgment. What it needs is love. 

(She leads him offstage. The lights be- 
come very dim, and a strain of music 
sounds softly in the background. After 
a few moments the ETHIOPIAN enters, left, 
very slowly. He goes to the gateway and 
stands beside it, looking in. Once he 
reaches out his hand toward it and seems 
about to enter, but draws slowly back 
again and stands for several moments 
leaning against one of the posts of the 
gate, with his head bowed. Then, very 
slowly, he goes out again, left. The sound 
of the soldier’s footsteps is again heard, 
offstage, left, coming gradually nearer.) 

SoxptEr’s Vorce (half singing, half speaking, 
offstage): 

“Alone upon a foreign shore, far from the 
Tiber’s rushing tide, 

I sing thine exploits, O great Caesar, 

Thou who art greater than Alemene’s son—” 

(The footsteps stop, and the voice is 
heard again, this time sharp and decisive) 
What! A Jew wandering the streets this 
late! . . . Oh, thou art not a Jew! Well, 
whoever thou art, get along!” 

(The footsteps start again, accompanied 
by a rollicking whistle, then both die away 
into silence. Presently the GREEK and the 
PARTHIAN enter through the gateway and 
stand hesitating.) 

Greek: Thinkest thou we might find him 


there at the roadside well? We might 
go back— 
PartHIAN: Nay. He has gone long since. 


For we turned him away from his quest, 
even as the old man who sat here in the 
gate would have turned us away. We 
made him feel despised—an outcast— 

Greek: I know. It is not a pleasant thing 
to feel oneself—despised. 
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ParTHIAN: We must find him somehow and 
bring him back. We must make him 
feel—he is our comrade—he is one with 
us. 

GREEK: But suppose he has gone too far— 
suppose we search all night and cannot 
find him. Shall we not go back and 
render our homage and give our gifts unto 
the child? 

ParTHIAN (slowly, shaking his head): No. 
Not so. I have been stupid—and blind— 
and proud—but I see the truth plainly 
now. It was the old man who helped 
me see it—the old man and the shepherd’s 
account of the angel’s song. 

GREEK: But we were in the house and ready 
to offer our gifts. 

PartTHIAN: J know. But then it was that 
suddenly I knew that we could not see the 
King with pride of race and unkindness 
in our hearts. 

GREEK (pausing, then speaking slowly): 
Yea, thou speakest truth. I felt it too. 
PARTHIAN: Then we must find him—else 
we may never offer our gifts to the new- 
born King. Rather would I go to him 
with hands that were empty than with a 
heart still heavy with the hardness of pride. 
Greek: It is likely that he has taken the 
road to the south. Perchance if we in- 
quired of the keeper of the gate, he could 

give us news of—of our comrade. 

ParTHIAN (eagerly): Yea. It is likely he 
has gone that way. 

GreEEK: I will send the slave to search out 
all the roads. 

(They go out, right. After an interval 
of time the ETHIOPIAN enters again slow- 
ly, left, and approaches the gateway as 
before. Leaning his arm against the gate- 
post, he leans his head wearily against it. 
Finally he sinks to his knees and covers 
his face with his hands. After some mo- 
ments the SLAvE enters, right, looks 
around hesitantly, then, seeing the ErTut- 
OPIAN, goes toward him with a glad little 
cry.) 

Stave: Oh, thou art here! I am glad! 
They are trying to find thee. They will 
not offer the King their gifts ‘til thou 
art come. 

Eruiopian (looking up dazed): Thou say- 
est—I do not understand. 

Stave: My master and the Parthian are 
seeking thee. They have found the King, 
but they want thee to go with them to 
worship him. They will not go without 
thee. 

EruiopiAN: They—they want me to go with 
them?—even though my face is—black? 

Stave: Yea, they will not go until thou art 
come. Shall we not go and find them? 

(The Eruioptan rises, and a light of 
eagerness floods his face, then slowly van- 
ishes. He draws the bundle of myrrh from 
his girdle and stands looking at it, his 
head bowed.) 

EruiopraAn: Nay—how can I go? For what 
have I to offer unto the King—except bit- 
terness and sorrow? I have nothing to 
give him but—this bundle of myrrh. 

SLAVE (softly): “My well beloved is a bundle 
of myrrh unto me.” Thou thinkest it is 
no fit gift? Then listen, O follower of 
the star, to the words of one who wrote 
long ago concerning the King. (Repeating 
the words with a sweet and simple dignity. 
There is somewhere a sound of music, very 
faint and sweet.) “He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief; and we hid as it 
were our faces from him. He was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten 
of God, and afflicted. But he was wound- 
ed for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of 


our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed.” 

Eru1op1an (bowing his head and repeating 
softly): “Despised and rejected of men” 
—(After a long pause, he lifts his face 
and a sudden great joy illuminates it.) 
I understand now. My God, how thou 
hast loved us! Thou hast made thyself 
poor with all that are poor—a wanderer 
with all that are wanderers—an outcast 
among all that are outcasts! 

SLAVE (touching his arm): Come with me. 
Let us go quickly and find them. And 
then ye can all offer unto him your gifts. 

Eru1opiAn (bowing his head): It is well. 
From the ends of the earth we have come, 
and as brothers of the quest we shall 
kneel before him. And the Greek shall 
lay at his feet power and homage from 
the golden storehouses of the west—and 
the Parthian shall make sweet the air 
about him with the adoration of the mystic 
east. And I—I shall offer unto him for 
his abiding place the loving heart of a 
despised, rejected people! 

(He lifts his face and raises his arms in 
consecration.) 


CurRTAIN 


Epilogue 


(The music of the “March of the Magi 
Kings” is again played in the interim be- 
tween the last Scene and Epilogue, and it 
continues more softly as the DREAMER 
speaks. On the stage Mary is seen with the 
CHILD in a setting which may be as simple 
or as elaborate as desired. As the DREAMER 
reads the passage from the Bible which 
describes the coming of the Wise Men, 
the three come very slowly down the aisle 
—the GREEK and the ParTHIAN and the 
ErnHiopiaN—with considerable distance be- 
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tween them. As the GREEK approaches the 
altar, the ETHIOPIAN should be just about 
at the point of starting down the aisle, 
the PARTHIAN being about halfway down.) 
Tue Dreamer: Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came wise 
men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, 
“Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? For we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him.” 

When Herod the king heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. And when he had gathered all 
the chief priests and scribes of the people 
together, he demanded of them where 
Christ should be born. And they said 
unto him, “In Bethlehem of Judea, for 
thus it is written by the prophet, ‘And 
thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art 
not the least among the princes of Judah, 
for out of thee shall come a Governor, 
that shall rule my people Israel’ ” 

And he sent them to Bethlehem... . 

(At this point it is suggested that the 
three should start coming down the center 
aisle, the DREAMER continuing with the 
narrative just as the GREEK is approaching 
the altar.) 

And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young Child with Mary 
his mother, and fell down and worshiped 
him. And when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts— 
Gold—(The Greek takes his place at the 
left of the mother and Child and, kneeling, 
offers his coffer of gold.) Frankincense— 
(The PartHiANn does likewise on the right.) 
and Myrrh. 

(The Erutortan kneels in the center 
and, bowing low in reverent homage, offers 
his gift to the Child. The tableau is held 
for the benediction.) 
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An Adventure in Friendliness 
(Continued from page 10) 


right in our own community. This transition would be 
made automatically. Of that I was sure. Indeed, it was 
being made gradually and without their realizing it. 

Then one day came the test. “How would you like,” 
I asked them, “to have an international night and invite 
some of the representatives of other nations who live in 
our parish?” 

This time, instead of the terrible silence that had greeted 
the previous suggestion of this sort, there was a ready 
response. They began naming young people they might 
invite; and when the next meeting came they were all 
there—Italian, German, Ukrainian, English, Polish, 
Danish, and Jewish. French and Russian were added later. 
And they continued to come for four years! 


This experiment speaks, I think, for itself; and | do 
not want to spoil the telling of it by unnecessary moraliz- 
ing. Three things, however, may be said in conclusion. 
First, prejudice against other nations was broken down by 
coming to know cultured representatives of those countries. 
Second, solving the problem at a distance and without 
reference to the local situation avoided conflict of loyalties 
and made easier the solution of the local problem. Third, 
(and this is not moralizing but sharing an enthusiastic 
conviction), the plan will work anywhere. 


Memory Work for Adults 
(Continued from page 15) 


crowded and over worked with all of these things. But 
strange to say, the more we put into it, the more room it 
has for other things. 

“I am almost too homesick to stay in school,” said a 
college room-mate one day. “If I could only see in my 
mind how my family looks, it would be easier, but I never 
could picture any one who was away from me.” 

What sadder or more lonely thing could ever befall a 
person than to be able to see only those people within his 
range of vision at the moment? Should we include, then, 
in our work of memorizing, the subject of people? 

To some of us it is easy to close the eyes and see before 
us whole rows of hands—large strong ones, small smooth 
ones, tender wrinkled ones, all kinds in fact, and each 
pair telling its own story, revealing its own personality. 
If hands have so much to tell, think of the privilege of 
knowing faces, eyes, mannerisms, characteristics, and _at- 
titudes. When we begin to people our memories with 
whole and living persons, we begin to love and appreciate 
them. Only by so doing can we really know Jesus. Does 
it thrill us and at the same time drain our energy to the 
very limit even to contemplate the moment of supreme 
faith when he said, “Rise, take up thy bed and walk?” 
It is true that we must be willing to use our strength in the 
experience of others if we are to know the joy of mem- 
orizing “people. 

We must also use our time for others. A mere hour a 
day would seem to be a very short time to spend with the 
Greatest Person the world has ever known, especially after 
he has told us that “he who trusts in me shall do the deeds 
Ido.” Do our deeds stand out in the light, as having been 
inspired by the Source of his inspiration? Then we must 
go a step farther. We must take into our lives such an 
understanding of God as will make him an ever-recognized 
part of our memory, and we must do much more. 
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“What more could there be? We seem to have reached 
a place than which we could go no higher.” 

“There are results—now is the time to begin to give to 
others in a constantly growing way; to encourage them 
to use each day in a wise accumulation of mind pictures 
that will live with them above all petty things. It is the 
time of greatest joy when we begin to understand, in a 
larger way, the reason for Jesus’ choosing to live simply 
but grandly in a peasant’s garb, rather than within the 
elitter of a throne. He knew the things worth keeping.” 

“This certainly has given me a lot to think about,” said 
the same young farmer at the close of the discussion. He 
was even more enthusiastic sometime later because he 
was experiencing the broader values of many types of 
memory work. 


“The Church Presses On” 
(Continued from page 14) 


Sunday Church School,” have been used with beneficial 
results. They were devised for this very purpose. Your 
church may “just happen” to improve its program, but 
the likelihood is it will not improve much except as some 
one or more persons earnestly study what the church is 
now doing or not doing. 

Second, such a study will reveal strong and weak points 
in the program. Rejoice in the former and resolve to 
keep them strong. Select some of the latter and intelligent- 
ly seek to improve them. If your boys and girls are not 
learning to evaluate right and wrong conduct, then here is 
a place to take hold. If your church is not providing a 
wholesome program of recreation and leisure activity, see 
that it does. If as a result of your activities, teaching, 
preaching, worship, et cetera, there are not definite com- 
mitments to Christ and his way of life, something is wrong. 
Correct it! To make this earnest attack upon those points 
which need improvement is to lead yourself and others 
into a happy experience of victory. 


Third, select some specific evil in your community and 
seek to eradicate it. Gambling may be growing. Injustice 
to those on relief may be practiced. People who live on 
the “other side of the tracks” may be frowned upon. These 
are some evils holding back the growth of the Kingdom 
of Brotherhood. Take hold! Enlist your constituency in 
the fight. New life will come to your church. 

A fourth and final “how” (so far as this article is con- 
cerned) that will help you to take hold is to bring your 
leaders who must carry this load in the various or- 
ganizations and with the various age groups together, as 
frequently as seems desirable, to share with each other. 
Share your ideals, your goals, your trials at accomplish- 
ment, your successes, your failures, and most of all your 
feelings about them. Interestingly enough, there is strength 
to be gained in the sharing of experiences—streneth from 
each other and from God himself. Did he not share in a 
supreme way? Is he not in every sharing experience, in 
which fellow men give to each other that which they have 
to share? 

This emphasis may mean nothing more than a slogan 
about which to write articles and to give speeches. It may 
mean a forward march by the spiritual forces of America. 
I pledge to you my utmost in making the latter possible, 
and invite you to join me in the enterprise. 


1,2, 8,4Published by the Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, Chi- | 
cago, Illinois. 
5Published by the International Council of Religious Education, Chicago, Mlinois, 
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Christian Character for Modern 
China 


(Continued from page 9) 

of the neighbors, and experienced our 
life tied into the same “bundle of 
life” with that of the people of the 
_ town of Chen-tze-chen. Yes, it re- 
- quired all the imagination I have, and 
_ then some, to project myself into the 
civilization of two nationalities, to 
neither of which I am native, and to 
try to see the world as it must have 
looked to that Boy of Nazareth long 
ago, and as it seems to these ten-year- 
old Chinese boys and girls. Chinese 
children find Palestinian markets and 
mill stones, village wells and dark lit- 
tle houses, city walls, donkeys, and 
camels very similar to what they see 
every day. We hope that the attitudes 
_ and way of life of that Boy of Nazareth 
may become equally familiar and 
natural. © 

3. The textbooks thus far produced 
are in two series. For use in weekday 
classes, the “Character Building 
Series” is in its first experimental 
printing. These are readers for grades 
one to six. Needless to say, they are 
all written in the Chinese language, 
open from left to right, with lines 
running up and down on the page. The 
thinking, feeling, and conduct of 
Chinese children living their lives in 
home, school, community, and world 
are taken as the field for living as 
children of the Heavenly Father and 
for doing Christian deeds in Jesus’ 
way. The titles in English are: 

Book I—How Does the Heavenly Father 

Want Me to Live? 
Book Il—Helping the Heavenly Father. 
Book Iil—Learning to Live Together. 


Book IV—The Greatest Hero (or How the 
Boy Jesus Lived and Learned). 


Book V—Young Citizens. 
Book VI—Explorers of Life. 


The other series is for use in Sun- 
day schools, and has been produced 
since the visit of Dr. J. E. Corley in 
1931. At this time the National Com- 
mittee for Christian Religious Educa- 
tion was formed. This is familiarly 
known as the N.C.C.R.E. (We are as 
guilty of overworking the letters of 
the alphabet as is the New Deal in 
America!) Fifteen denominations co- 
operate in the N.C.C.R.E. and the re- 
ligious education work of the China 
Christian Educational Association has 
been merged with it. Grants from the 
World’s Sunday School Association, 
from mission boards, and from a few 
friends finance it. Although the avail- 


able funds are very limited, we have 
been able to bring out an experimental 
printing of first, second, and fifth 
year lessons, and by the spring of 
1936 will have third, fourth, and 
sixth year ready. One of our prob- 
lems is that of getting pictures and 
lesson material printed cheaply enough 
so that Sunday schools of very limited 
means can afford to buy them. The 
pictures for the first two years of les- 
sons include Bible pictures as well as 
an attractive series of everyday situa- 
tions of Chinese child life. These pic- 
tures, some of which illustrate this 
article, were made by Mrs. Kitchen, 
of Canadian Mission in Chengtu, 
Szechuan, who is the Jessie Wilcox 
Smith of China. Many non-Christian 
friends are buying these pictures for 
their homes, so they are reaching an 
even wider field than that of the Sun- 
day schools. 

Hundreds of “Neighborhood Sun- 
day Schools,” attended largely by chil- 
dren from non-Christian homes, are 
held out of doors, under trees, on 
vacant lots, or in homes. For such 
groups, a series of lessons printed on 
charts has been prepared by Mr. Frank 
Price and his students of Nanking 
Seminary. These picture typical situa- 
tions of children, and are arranged so 
that volunteer teachers from the stu- 
dent classes of high schools can easily 
teach them. Such crowds of children 
come to these Neighborhood Sunday 
Schools that one must use different 
methods from those of the organized 
Sunday schools held in churches, and 
a large use of visual education seems 
the most successful way of holding 
the attention. 

4. The task of training teachers 
whose efforts will result in Christian 
living on the part of their pupils is 
under way. A committee of the N.C. 
C.R.E., under the leadership of Dr. 
S. H. Leger, is gathering teacher train- 
ing material, and helping the various 
denominations in holding union train- 
ing classes wherever possible. In this 
there is still “much land to be pos- 
sessed.” But when the results seem 
slow to achieve, and our staff so in- 
adequate, we remember the Chinese 
proverb which says: 


To develop a tree takes ten years, 
To develop a man takes a hundred years. 


Then we turn to these millions of 
Chinese children, in whom are such 
immeasurable possibilities, and hear 
the words of the Master, “I am come 
that they might have life, and that 
they might have it abundantly.” 
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@ FOUR GRADED HYMNALS @ FOUR GRADED 


Graded Hymnals 
FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


HE series of hymnals for 

church school worship is 
now complete. To these four 
books of song for the various 
departments is applied the same 
graded principle that is the bas- 
is of the Westminster Depart- 
mental Graded Lessons. The 
form and aspects of worship 
should be as much a part of the 
curricula of the school as is the 
lesson program. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS 
TO SING 


Planned for children four and five years 
old in the church, school, home and kin- 
dergarten, this book contains joyous song 
that will entrance both the little child and 
the adult. Price: $1.50 each, postpaid. 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP 


This Primary hymnal is carefully graded 
to the needs, interests and activities of six, 
seven, and eight-year-olds. The songs, in- 
strumental music, and worship suggestions 
deal with the primary child’s relations to 
God, Jesus, home and parents, friends and 
school. Price: $1.25 each, postpaid; in 
quantities, $1.10 each; delivery extra. 


JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL 


In addition to a splendid selection of 
hymns, the ‘Junior Church School Hym- 
nal’ contains typical services of worship 
for leaders who desire help. The Teacher’s 
Edition contains about forty pages’ of ad- 
ditional material, and includes collects and 
prayers for school worship and private de- 
votions, religious poetry, hymn stories, and 
teaching hints. Price:: Teacher’s Edi- 
tion, 90 cents, postpaid; in quantities, 75 
cents each, delivery extra. Pupil’s Edi- 
tion, 75 cents, postpaid; in quantities, 60 
cents, each, delivery extra. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 
FOR YOUTH 


Supplementing the great heritage hymns in 
this book of worship are many hymns of 
recent origin, by well-known writers and 
composers in Europe and America, which 
have been tried out in camp, school, and 
college. Price: 90 cents, postpaid; in 
quantities, 75 cents each, delivery extra. 
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Orders taken for any books published. 


Ad 


Some Plays for Christmas 
(Continued from page 20) 
Puriran Curistmas, A, by Virginia Olcott. f ‘ 

Two scenes. 2 boys, 2 girls. About 30 minutes. A little Puritan 
girl defies the Puritan custom and makes merry on Christmas Day 
for her sick mother. Of historic interest. Moffat, $2.00. 

Srreet or Hearts, THE, by Dorothy Marie Davis. 

Clever little Christmas fantasy for junior boys and girls. The 
Holy Family seeks a home in the hearts of men, Pageant Pub- 
lishers, 15 cents per copy, 7 copies for $1.00. 

ToymakeEr’s Dot., THE, by Marion Holbrook. 

One act. 6 boys, 6 girls, extra children or adults. The trans- 
formation of the selfish old toymaker, who has become wealthy, 
through love for his own child. Good drama and a meaningful 
story. Dramatic Publishing Co., 35 cents. 

Toy Sop, THE, by Percival Wilde. 

Fifteen characters. 40 minutes. The little rich boy and the 
little poor girl are locked in the toy shop. They fall asleep and 
the toys come to life, and act out a tragedy. The children are 
awakened by a policeman and their parents. The boy’s father and 
the girl’s mother find they are in the same situation as the toys 
were, and are reunited happily. The shopkeeper sells his remaining 
toys to the children and everyone is full of cheer. Royalty, $10.00. 
Baker, 50 cents. 

Wanpertnc Cuitp, Tue, by Mary Richmond Davidson. 

One act. 2 men, 1 woman, a girl of six, a boy of seven, and 1| of 
four. About 20 minutes. Scene laid in nursery. A Christmas 
legend, but different in treatment and construction. French, 30 
cents. 

WHEN THE Litrte AncEL SANG, by Lillian Dunlap George. 

One act. 2 men, 3 women, chorus. 25 minutes. A pilgrim on 
his way to Bethlehem is robbed—but the angel’s song works a 
miracle in the heart of the thief. Two strong parts. For children. 
Denison, 30 cents. . 
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The Church and Its Business and Professional 
Women 
(Continued from page 11) 
can she do otherwise? Christians are “living epistles 
known and read of all men.” How can she interpret the 
Christian Church unless she is given an opportunity to 
understand and share in its work? 

Of course some say, “We cannot get teachers to do any- 
thing in our church.” Others say, “Our women who work 
are all too tired.” Those who have taught day after day, 
reported at a desk on time every morning month in and 
month out, or punched a clock with the regularity of the 
sunrise, can understand why. But they also know that 
life can become horribly pinched and drab unless some 
great interest bigger than themselves, bigger than their 
job, is in the center of their life. Such an interest has 
lifting power. It can lift one out of the humdrum details 
of everyday living into a relationship with the whole 
world. It can lift one from the feeling of being a cog in 
a machine to a place of kinship with all great souls. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


For Christians, the possibility of making the world 
more just, more decent, more Christlike—a vision of the 
Kingdom of God on earth—may provide this dynamic. 
Various clubs may offer education or culture, but the 
church can also offer a faith to believe that those things 
which many have learned are the fruits of the Spirit— 
“love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, meekness, self-control” —are real and can be made 


to work. 
’ 


What Are the Facts? 


(Continued from page 16) 


We can help develop the cooperative spirit instead of the com- 
petitive by organizing cooperatives of various types and kinds. 
Denmark has pointed the way, for she has widely distributed the 
wealth of her people by means of cooperatives. There are scarcely 
any rich and scarcely any poor in Denmark. Within the frame- 
work of the present order they have done much to change condi- 
tions and to prepare for the new order. In the midst of an armed 
world they have voted to disarm, they who were once one of the 
greatest freebooting nations of Europe. They are moving toward 
a cooperative society and are doing it without recourse to the 
brutalities of the class war. 


Religious leaders and religious organizations have ex- 
pressed large interest in the movement because of its social 
implications. Several large church bodies have expressed 
themselves as favoring the principle of consumers’ co- 
operation and some of them have given specific endorse- 
ment. 

LITERATURE IN THE FIELD 


There is a growing literature in the field. The Coopera- 
tive League, 167 West 12th Street, New York City, has 


, issued an annotated list of pamphlets, books, and maga- 


zines, single copies of which will be sent free. 

The Information Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City, in the 
issue for September 7, 1935, has brought together a sum- 
mary of important information about the Consumers’ Co- 


- operatives. 


The Kingdom of God Fellowship, 19 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, has published a pamphlet, Kagawa and 
Cooperatives, which outlines the theory and practice which 
Kagawa is advocating in Japan and which has made such a 
remarkable acceptance in that country. The pamphlet 
sells for ten cents. 


Of special interest to church workers dealing in the field 
of recreation is The Recreation Cooperative which handles 
all types of recreational materials and books on recreation. 


Information and leaflets may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Box 333, Delaware, Ohio. 


Missions in a Church School Program 
(Continued from page 13) 

disregarded the fact that true progress comes by combin- 
ing new ideas with old methods in a process of steady and 
gradual change. We talk about teaching children the 
Christian grace of patience and cooperation, and then in 
our enthusiasm for our pet ideas we forget to practice 
those virtues ourselves. 

6. In this particular program, the leader feels that a 
foundation of understanding and cooperation has been 
laid for the development of missionary training, and she 
is particularly gratified with the response of parents and 
teachers. The world does “move forward on the feet of 
little children” and we need to be sure that their feet are 
placed in paths of Christian service to all people. 
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